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; VERMONT MASSACHUSETTS 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT VU. run & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. oO. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGIC AL 


CoNNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
A Training School for the Chris- 


HARTFORD seiitnissF assassins 
THEOLOGICAL 
Spectaiieation te coon, Devers SEMINARY 


Religious Peda 
Sept. 27, 1905. “Katirens Fite DEAN. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self- 
help. 80th year opens —¥y 28,1905, For Catalogue, 
__ ete. apply to President AvID N. BEACH. 


~~ MASsAc HUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 98th year Sept. 20, 1905. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
facilities, 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





THE THEOLOCICAL DEPARTMENT 
OF 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


(The Yale Divinity School) 


Offers exceptional opportunities for regular and special 
instruction for theological students, or for those who 
desire to lay a broad foundation for the work of 
teaching 

The eighty-fourth year begins September twenty- 


eighth. — , 
‘or information address THE YALE DIVINITY 


SCHOOL, Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. 
Thorough training for C.llege men. Admits stu- 
dents of all denomivations. Courses in Science of 
Preaching, Missions, Sociology, Pedagogy, Psychol- 
ogy. Music. Affiliated schools for Germans, Scandi- 
navians and lay workers. Address 
Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, a sre 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


73d year opens Sept 20th. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 





OH1O, CINCINNATI, 
LANE 3333 salle 
THEOLOGICAL sion 


SEMINARY 3 3 CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For catalogue and other information inquire of 
the President. 


541 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BIBLE Traininc SCHOOL 
RAINING 
For Circular of General Information address 
WILBERT W. WHITE, President. 





Pacific Theological Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 
Seat of State University. 


Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands. Valu- 
able University advantages. eaching positive and 
constructive. Special facilities in English Language and 
Literature, History, Apologetics, Philosophy, Sociology 
and Practical Work. Classical, English and Specia 
Courses. Open to all denominations. Location and 
climate unexcelled. Opens Aug. 15. Address President 
J. K. MCLEA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, GILMANTON. 


Gilmanton Academy, “"N*n°” 


Thorough preparation for the leading colleges aa tech- 
nical schools. Elective courses. Music. Elocution. 
Physical Training. Located on high ground overlooking 
world-famed mountain and lake country. $400. 








NEw HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


125th year opens Sept. 13, 1905. For catalogue and views 
address HARLAN P. ATEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 








VERMONT, , MippL EBURY. 


Middlebury College 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


Chartered 1800. Graduated its first class 1802. 


Liberal courses »s in Science and Arts, 


To the student who must make his own way or whose 
parebts must make sacrifices to give him an education 
this — offers generous financial aid. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Cirls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
20th year. Coliege Prepara . General and Spe- 
cial courses. mate for best college me a wae 

work. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent ho 
for girls if needed.’ Illustrated booklet free. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


An endowed Academy for boys. 64th year begins 
in Cottage system. Biological, Physica} 





MAINE 
MAINE, KENT’S HILL. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Kent’s Hill, Maine 
Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 


A Woman’s College, College Preparatory, Sem- 
inary, Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses. 
Fine buildings, healthy location, two hours from 
Portland, and six hours from Boston. Write for 
catalogue and mention this paper. 

Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


WABAN SCHOOL 43,2472 Mss. 


A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Rev. J. H. Pillsbury, A. M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY fc:,7rae gomsn- one 

hour from Boston. Col- 
liege preparatory and general courses. Two years’ 
course for -— schovl graduates. Twenty-five acres 
of grounds, ew ancong Catalogue and views 
on application. Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Prin- 
cipal, Bradford, Mass. 











MASS4CHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
68d Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. Cuitured homes for 
promising boys. New building with superb gymnasium 
and swimming tank. ALBERT E. BAILEY, A.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY | 12a Year 


An endowed institution with exceptional equipment 
in laboratories and gymnasium. 
Cushman Hall, built in 1904, provides healthful 
aud homelike residence. Rooms furnished and 
cared for. Terms $150-819 

JAMES F. BUTTE RWORTH, A. B., Principal. 





MAssAc AUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Riding. Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
( 
Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASS. A college prspexsinry school for 
giris. Seventeen miles from Bos' 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 
71st year begins Sept. 20, 1905. Endowed college pre- 
and atory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
igh school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex- 
rienced teachers. Native French and German. New 
rick Lt ae et with resident instructor; tennis, 
basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. 
Healthful location, within thirty miles of Boston. For 
catalogue and views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass. 





and ij Aen Laboratories. Gymnasium and athletic 
grounds. For ae catalogue, address JOSEPH H. 

A WYER, L. H. D.. Principal, Easthampton, 
Mass., Box 155—0. H. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 
Froebel School of Kindergarten 


Normal Classes. Boston, Mass. 
Circular on request. 


Newfingland 
CONSERVATORY 
Founded OF MU USIC 


Huntington Ave., BOSTON, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 





Term by yay 
Sept. 






To bea student here is to enjoy privileges 
in a musical education that are within the 
reach of no other school in this country or 
in Europe. 

A steady growth of over fifty years has led 
to the perfect equipment and rich experi- 
ence that makes it unrivaled in its advant- 
ages to the student of music. 

Every department under special masters. 

Class or private instruction. 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments 
and Vocal Music Courses are supplemented 
by such other branches as Composition, His- 
tory of Music, Theory, Literature, Diction, 
Choir Training, Plainsong Accompaniment, 

” Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course 
inone year. The Normal Departmenttrains 
for intelligent and practical teaching in con- 
formity with Conservative Methods, 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and 
recitals, the opportunities of ensemble prac- 
tice and appearing before audiences and the 
daily associations are invaluable ad vantages 
to the musicstudent. Diplomas are granted 
to those satisfactorily finishing their courses, 
and graduates are eagerly sought as teachers 
and musicians. 























For particulars and year book, address, 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 













Sedgwick School 


Among the Berkshire Hills. 


The boys of this school enjoy the advantages and 
privitepes of a well-reguiated Christian home, the 
achers _ the limited number of pupils being 
ne hold. The formation of char. 
acter and the importance of a right start in life con- 
stantly receive foremost covsideration. Pupils 
thoroughly perered for college or business as 
rapidly as abilities warrant. Physical welfare is 
safeguarded in every possible way. Exceptionally 
fine opportunities for out-door exercises, includin 
boating, fishing, hunting, hardy winter sports anc 
ings hed of attractive cottage recently built at 
ke Buel, Parents cordially invited to visit the 
school. For Year-book, address 


E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal 


Great Barrington, Mass, 

















MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 
Lasell has ideas and methods concerning — training 
—— ae make it an extraordinary schoo 
hands and the body are trained with the mind. 
Courses in Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeep- 
g. Lessons in Sewing, Cook De Dress Cutting. Home 
Sanitation, Conversation and Walking—all without extra 
cost. Special advantages in Music and Art. 10 miles 
from Doves. Write for catalogue 
©. Cc. BRAGDON, rtuctnes: 





MASSACHUSETTS, WOLLASTON. 


Quincy Mansion School 


FOR GIRLS 


Wollaston, Mass. Six miles from Boston 


Fine suburban estate, near Quincy Bay. Ample Grounds. 
Outdoor sports. Buildings attractive and homelike. 
Regular and graduate courses of study. Advantages 
in Art, Music and Language. College preparation and 
certificate. Prospectus. 


HORACE MANN WILLARD, Sc. D. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
sa} Assistant Dean C. W. tanec 
2 Mt. Vernon St. 
sain of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Craduate Department 
Philosophical — Literary courses. 
niy. 


For uate 
Address Dean B. P. BowNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 
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MASOACHUSETTS EDITORIAL: . Se —— 
Fvent and Comment 169 
The Gilman School The Grass Cure ~ eee 
fi . Advantages of Greater Boston, without The Christian and Wealth 171 
ae vm ate drawbacks of city life, Subsidizing Mothers 172 
e pu not the ¢ the unit. j - 
Resident Pupils: ian. Rn RS ae 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. NTRIBUTIONG: 
36 Coneord Avenue. On Being a Naturalist. Herbert K. Job 175 
The rrofessor’s Chair. Henry Churchill King 177 
— Yosemite as a Shrine. Prof. John Wright 
MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER Buckham 178 
STATE NO RMAL SCHOOL The Mountain Lakes of Vermont. James Church 
Alvord 183 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. Hunting a Hill-top Home. Edward Tallmadge 
Regular courses. — courses for college grad- Root 185 
uates aud teachers of experience. First-class gyimna- HOME: 
Sium. Entrance examinations June 29-30, Sept. 12-15. pans ae 
Address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Priucipal. An Exile—a Story of Old Home Day. Mabel 3 
= ORR eel tear ie Nelson Thurston 187 EMA WILLARD SCMNOOL for Girls 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boson. “Cross Lots”—poem. Anna Burnham Bryant 188 (Formerly Troy Female Seminary.) Certificate admits 
Vacation Nonsense—selection 188 to Wellesley, Vassar, Smith Colleges, and «ornell Uni- 


versity. Music and Art 


Schools, 


General and Special Courses. 
Fine new fireproof buildings. Two scholar- 
Basket-ball, hockey and out-of-door games. For 


Women Who Should Never Marry—selection 188 


The Gordon Bible and Missionary Training School 





operation on Octover 10th. It has sent out more than A Flowery Tale—poem. C. E. Marsh 189 “8 ANN AC . Prov , 
one thousand workers into home and foreign fields. It “ One, Two, Three.” Grace Willis 189 MISS ANNA LEACH. A. M., Principal, Troy, N. Y. 
welcomes earnest persons of all Christian denomina- » sg X < r ” ces ei Pt a ERI ‘ a 
tions, of either sex. and whether or not called to the Why—selected poem 189 
ministry. ree instruction is given iu a two years’ | THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Aug. 13 192 
course, emphasizing especially the study and practical , — " », 12-16 
use of the wh lish Bible. Aid and counsel! will be given in FOR ENDEAV ORERS—Topic for Aug. 13-19 199 M AC K E N Z i E Sc H oOo L 
securing me erate capennes ant means of self-support. | CLOSET AND ALTAR 188 DOBBS FERRY-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
‘ore i 7 ‘4 ss vr, 6-15 
ot aca eigen epee <“— =a THE DAILY PORTION—Aug. 6-12 191 Lower School for boys from 10 to 13. Upper 
REV. JESSE B. THOMAS, D.D., Principal, = | THE MIDWEEK MEETING—Aug. 6-12 191 | | School for boys 13 and older. Careful preparation 
¥ Newton Center, Mass. | ) rpERATURE 190 for College ard University. Tbe enrollment has 
or REV. J. A. MCELWAIN, Business Manager, : increased fivefold in the past four years. 
Clarendon Street saptist Church, Boston. Some August Magazines 191 Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of the Review of Revieirs, 
IN VARIOUS FIELDS: S Chairman of the Council. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. The Month in Canada 173 Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D., Director. 
Missouri: The Land of Contrasts 193 WYATT W. RANDALL, Ph.D., Head Master. 
ei The Middlefield Meetings 193 
& LETTERS: "Taiassanigutine oaadienonaineatapeapeemnnteinaeaaanamasemaneeaetegenemaaemeie 
In and Around Boston 174 OHIO 
eB ~A, Greater New York 179 P 
Military Academy Scie aueninanens «| Learn Telegraphy &R.R Accountin 
50th s MISUELLANEOUS: . 
Tear. Worcester, Mass. ise. " : : 
The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D.. LL.D.. Spri Ps Two More Northfield Conferences 174 | 850 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates 
rd o hey. a Vin . cba” ee Education 177 | under bond. You gon pay us antil you have a ~:— 
ays a Present atron :—‘é e best in- : » Weeks Largest system of telegraph schvois in America. En- 
i vestment I have ever made was the placing iter Summer Resorts me and West Where dorsed by all railway officials. Operators always 
i of my sons in your school this year.” ( bristians Recreate, Stufly and Fraternize 180 | in demand. Ladies also admitted. Write for catalogue. 
| Our graduates are found in the most prada odbc ipa ae MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 
i i i ; j i . 2 ’ rope Cincinnati,O ; Buffalo,N Y.; Atlanta, Ga. ; 
i noted collegiate and scientific institutions Covgregational Christian Endeavor Union 192 | La Crosse, Wis.; Texarkana, Tex.; San Francisco, Cal. 
{ in this country; they are also fitted for Biographical 194 tk NLL LSE ASE SS 
business and professional life. Marriages and Deaths 194 OH10, TOLEDO. 
For all information please address : Church and Ministerial Record 195 | The Misses Law’s Froebel Kindergarten 
‘ JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master, Risibies 196 Training School 
Meetings and Events to Come 196 The demand for graduates exceeds the supply. 
A Faithful Farmer 198 Mary E. Law, M. D., Principal. 
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Boston, Mass., opens its seventeenth year of successful 











HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
THE 


Lawrence Scientific School 


offers four-year courses of study leading 
to the degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechan 
ical, and Electrical Engineering, Mining 
and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Forestry, Chemistry, Geol 
ogy, Biology, Anatomy and Hygiene (prep- 
aration for medical schools), Science for 
Teachers, and a course in General Science. 
For the catalogue and information ad- 
dress J. L. Lover, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

N. 8S. SHALER, Dean. 





- ‘RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, R.I. Founded 1802. Healthful 
ad beautiful location. Fine new dormitories. 
College Preparatery and General Courses. A high 
= schoo} for boys and girls of moderate means. 
‘or particulars address 

Rey. LYMAN G. Horton, Principal. 











CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, OLD LYME, 


BOXWOOD MANOR SCHOOL 
Old Lyme, Connecticut. 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 
IDA LOUISE TEBBETTS, Principal. 








‘MISSOURI ae 
Missouri, ST. LowuIs. 


FOREST PARK UNIVERSITY 


Thorough College Course. College Preparatory. 
College of Music, E. R. Kroeger, Director; ‘rowers, 
Sheftield, Voice. Pipe Organ, Elocution, Art. Board 
and Tuition, 8285. Send for catalogue. 

ANNA SNEED CAIRNS, Pres. 








FOR THE CHILDREN: 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalst, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. Ifa special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to Insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are coutinued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuanc3 can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of « ontract. 

READING NOTICEs, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many Ln go papers are quite 
willing to accept. But it cannot undertake to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements inade in its advertisi 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisement in Tne Congregationaket is not an indorse- 
ment by The Congregationalist. it is good Congrega- 
tional doctrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR : 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 





ships. 
catalogue write 


























42313 Asbland Avenue, TOLEDO. 


OHLO, NEW CONCORD, 


MUSKINGUM COLLEGE, New Concord, Ohio. 
J. KNOX MONTGOMERY, D. D., President. 

The alma mater of President Harper of hicago Uni- 
versity and “resident Thomps 'n vf Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Surroundings beautiful, Standard high, Expenses 
low, Work thorough. Write fur catalogue. 


__ ILLINOIS — 


ILLINOIS, NOBLE HILL, WoopsTock. 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS 


An ideal school for young boys near Chicago. No 
serious sickness in 50 years. We educate the whole 
boy. Send for prospectus. Noble Hill, Woodstock, Ill. 


THE ILLINOIS TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
CHICAGO 








304 Honore Street - * 
Founded in 1880 


Connected with Cook County Hospital and Chicago 
Lying-in Hospital 


FFERS to women a three years’ course of training 

in nursing, comprising practical and theoretical 
work ; instruction in hospital ward~, classes and lectures, 
and an extended course in Dietetics. The school build- 
ings are separate from the hospitals, being large. com 
fortable, well heated, lighted and ventilated, and sup- 
plied with class rooms well equipped for teaching. 


For detailed information apply to 
Miss Idora Rose, Supt., 304 Honore Street, Chicago 





WISCONSIN 
WISCONSIN, BELOIT. 


Beloit College Beautiful location, 


fourteen buildings, 

ample Science courses, preparing for technical 
and professional work. Special facilities in 
Philosophy, History, Economies, the Classics, 
etc. Notable Record in Debating, Uratory and 
Athletics. Fine new Library and Gymnasium. 
Address the Registrar, Beloit, Wisconsin. 





INDIANA 





INDIANA, LIMA. 


HOWE SCHOOL 
Thorough college oregenetion for a limited number 
of well-bred boys. Modified military system. Ad- 
dress Kev. J. H. MCKENZIE, Rector, 
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MAGSACHUSETTS _ 


oT of .¢ 


IDGE 


of, (ele) E 
Wellesley Hills,Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


many considerations of a boy's life at School form 
text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
hool. Though it may not influence a selection in favor 
his school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
mpressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 
This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school’s surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 





~ STAMMERING 


Cured. No payment till WOU are satisfied with cure. 
Address A. O. THAYER, 205 Holland Street, W. 
Somerville, Mass. 


a NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, KINGSTON, 


SANBORN SEMINARY 


Kingston, New Hampshire. An endowed school 
with superior facilities. Location unsurpassed for 
healthfulness. Fits for any college or technical 
school. Expenses very moderate 

WILLIS KEMP, PH. D., Principal. 





MICHIGAN 
MICHIGAN, DETROIT. 


THE DETROIT SEMINARY ,itits 


Three courses—Art, Literary, College Entrance certifi- 
cate to leading Women’s Colleges. Gymnasium  Fenc- 
ing, Basket Ball, Domestic Science. Reai home care. 
Principal MISS BROWNING, 
648-645 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mivhigan. 


‘KANSAS _ 


KANSAS, WICHITA. 


Fairmount College 


Wichita, Kansas. 


The Fall Term of Fairmount College, Academy 
and School of Musie will begin Wednesday morning, 
September 19th, 1905. 

Says Rev. Dr. Goodspeed of First Church in 
3 ye Mass., under date of June 14th: 
“From a recent visit to Fairmount College, I have 
received renewed and accentuated faith in its mis- 
sion and its future. Congregationalists especially 
ought to rally to its support. Its possible constit- 
uency is large It ministers to a vast territory. 
The College will be a mighty agency in keeping 
this great region intelligently Christian. ... In the 
few years of its life, it has already accomplished 
what some of our New England Colleges required 
fifty years to do. .. . From personal knowledge I 
am sincere, enthusiastic and unreserved in my com- 
mendation of this promising institution.” 


GERMANY 


GERMANY. BERLIN, 27 Luitpold Strasse. 


WILLARD SCHOOL 
BERLIN, GERMANY. FOR AMERICAN GIRLS, 
General Courses in German, French, Literature, Art, 
Music. Prepares for American Colleges. Foreign travel. 
ftiry ge opens Oct. 4. For circular, address Dr. 
ALICE H. Luck, Auburn, Maine. 


100 NEW SONCS in 
YOUNC PEOPLE’SSONCS OF PRAISE 
30 cents per copy, by mail; 225.00 per hundred. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., Chicago and New York. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
A WIDOW of exceptional social standing, with 

grown daughter, wishes to bring up a 
little girl. Ample remuneration required for charmin 


surroundings and home life. Reference essential. Ad- 
dress Social, P. O. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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sf HAS THE 
‘STRENGTH OF 


ALTAR * 1)’. # 
Pay, f Wis: 
i bat tee 


Be Surprised 


to know how much Life Insurance you can get 
for an average weekly saving of two dollars, payable to 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Quarterly, Semi-Annually or Annually. Send us your age 
and we will send you the figures. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. 


yy 











Historically located in old 
Plymouth colory, enjoying 
the educational “advantages 
of adjacent Boston, but 
enough removed to escape 
the distractions of city life. 
Academic, College Prepara- 
tory and Special Courses. 
Two years’ Course for High 
school graduates. Separate 
buildings for schoo] and resi- 
dence, which promotes a 
homelike atmosphere and 
brings each pupil under in- 
dividual care. Fxcellent 
library. Laboratory, Art and 
Music Studios, Gymnasium. 

_—— Illustrated catalog. 


atl Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON 
Principal 
West Bridgewater, Mass 


For Girls and Young Ladies 








THE INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
of the City of New York 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
will open at 53 Fifth Avenue, New York, on October II, 1905 


An endowed institution. Established for art, not for profit. Its 
teachers, selected from the best in Europe and America. Its purpose, to 
give a thorough, all round musical education. Prospectus, giving 
full information mailed on application to the Registrar. 

MR. L. E. BERGER, 53 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














Oldest and Most Famous Institution of 
Higher Education in the Ohio Valley. 
82d Year Opens September 20th. 


FREE TUITION, Norma senoot tor the training of 
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Event and Comment 


OW COME the joys of Old Home 

Week—the renewals of old scenes 
and experiences, the re-establishment of 
acquaintance between 
emigrant, prosperous chil- 
dren and the countryside which gave them 
birth. Nor does the relation stop here. 
Pride in heredity brings back many of 
the second, third and fourth generations 
to the home where their fathers lived. 
It would not be easy to overestimate 
the unifying value of these observances 
which, native in New England, will 
Spread, we hope, over the whole land. 
Our churches are wise in recognizing and 
making the most of the occasion in gra- 
cious hospitality, as those who have a 
gift to offer as well as to receive. It is 
a time to put forth the best which the 
village or country life affords with quiet 
dignity and simplicity. It is also a time 
to learn from those who come some help- 
ful lessons of experience and a new out- 
look on the world. Perhaps there can be 
no better time for that review of the past 
which every church owes it to itself to 
make at intervals for impulse and en- 
couragement. It is a time also when 
visitors should come with a keen sense of 
the labors and trials of the quiet country 
life and the value of its triumphs and 
social enjoyments. On this foundation 
of mutual interest, consideration and re- 
spect there should be a new growth of 
cordial liking between hosts and guests 
which will be an element of real and con- 
stantly renewed value in our national life. 


Old Home Week 


IDSUMMER Sundays are rich in op- 

portunities to get the ear of people 
through open-air services. We note an 
increase in their number and 
improvement in their quality, 
though we doubt if churches 
generally discern the greatness as well 
as the transient character of the oppor- 
tunity. Within a few miles of many 
churches in both city and country assem- 
ble every Sunday at popular lake, ocean 
and grove resorts crowds made up largely 
of non-churchgoers. There is a way to 
get their attention if churches will make 
a serious effort and put their best men 
on the rostrum. It is a good field for 
interdenominational work, and if capable 
ministers and laymen in a given district 
would arrange to carry it on in their turn 
for several weeks, the experiment would 
not trench severely on the vacation period 
of any. An individual church, too, may 
often profitably adjourn its evening serv- 
ice to the porch or the lawn or village 
green. We notice that in London this 
summer the National Free Church Coun- 
cil is instigating the holding of united 
open-air services on Sunday evening and 
on week evenings also. Of late years 


The Open-air 
Opportunity 


Congregationalists, Baptists and Meth- 
odists have taken measures to train efti- 
cient lay preachers, and one of them writ- 
ing in the Christian World gives this 
excellent counsel to men who undertake 
street preaching : 

‘The open-air congregation needs different 
preaching from that given to the “‘ sermon- 
hardened ”’ congregation of the churches, but 
the most fatal of mistakes is to assume that 
preaching to such congregations is preaching 
to “‘home heathen.” The touch of nature, 
the human heart speaking to the human heart, 
are the great essentials, and when these are 
there the preaching will not be wasted, 


VERY HOME MISSIONARY Society 
secretary in the country fit for his 
place has been made thoughtful by the 
immigration statistics of 
pe the fiscal year just ended. 
Have you also? Think of 
it! One million new residents—1,027, 421, 
to be exact—who are to be assimilated by 
schools and churches and trades.unions 
and transformed from revolters against 
autocracy into servants of democracy. 
What do the Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic Churches of the country propose to 
do about it through voluntary contribu- 
tions of their adherents? The school has 
back of it the taxing power of the State. 
The trades-union has within it a steady, 
driving passion for betterment of the 
outer man, his increase of wage and re- 
duction of his hours of labor. The Church 
conceives of the souls it would inspire 
and regenerate. Analysis of the statistics 
of the past year shows anew the fact that 
most of the new comers are from south- 
ern and southeastern Europe, but it also 
is true that for reasons not so manifest 
emigration from England, Scotland and 
Ireland suddenly has assumed large pro- 
portions again. With the latter class of 
immigrants we know what to do and what 
to expect; with the former the way is 
not so clear nor the end so certain. 


HE HEAD of the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country, Cardinal 
Gibbons, reiterates what the moderator 
of our National 

Council has been say- 

ing relative to the domination of the 
money-getting passion in this country. 
‘*Money is the magic key that opens the 
gates to all that is against the welfare of 
the community,’’ says Cardinal Gibbons. 
He also believes that ‘there are large ac- 
cumulations of money in this country 
that are very much tainted,” accumula- 
tions ‘‘ obtained in a way which a church- 
man could not sanction.’’ The greatest 
evil, however, in this Catholic prelate’s 
opinion, is our lax regard for the mar- 
riage tie. Corruption due to selfish, un- 
social wealth he believes “rights itself by 


The Issue of the Time 


its own wrong,’’ but corruption of per- 
sonal and family life affects future gen- 
erations.——The annual report of the in- 
surance commissioner of Massachusetts, 
just issued, is a scathing indictment of 
methods employed by managers of insur- 
ance companies in New York City, and 
incidentally an arraignment of ‘high 
finance,’’ as it has been practiced through- 
out thecountry. Commissioner Cutting’s 
indictment of his time for its materialism 
and its dishonesty is of interest to the 
Church because of his opinion that the 
example of Church and college in eagerly 
seeking tainted money has been unfor- 
tunate for the community at large. 


HE LATE Dr. Charles H. Taintor 
suggested as his successor in the im- 
porant oflice of Chicago Field Secretary 
of the Congregational Church 
pieverd at Building Society, Rev. W. W. 
. Newell of Compton Hill 
Church of St. Louis, and he has now re- 
ceived formal appointment. About forty 
years of age, educated in part in Paris, 
where his father, Rev. W. W. Newell 
was for many years connected with the 
McAll Mission, the new secretary, through 
his successful pastorates in Duluth, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, has gained a familiar- 
ity with the conditions in different sec- 
tions of the Interior and proved himself 
exceptionally strong as an administrator. 
He is now president of the St. Louis Con- 
gregational Club and superintendent of 
mission work in the city and county, as 
well as chairman of the Missouri state 
committee on benevolence. Inasmuch as 
the society deals extensively today with 
the problems of the city church, Mr. 
Newell’s experience in this field is a valu- 
able element in his equipment. As a 
speaker he is expected to meet the de- 
mands of his office and his personality 
will make him an agreeable presence in 
the Western churches. 


HILE THE DISTRICT of Columbia 

Grand Jury is probing the original 
charges against Messrs. Hyde and Holmes 
in connection with the 
cotton crop report 
leaks and collusion be- 
tween department officials and New York 
brokers for the enrichment of all con- 
cerned, Mr. Hyde has left the country 
for Europe, in itself a somewhat signifi- 
cant act. ]t has been disclosed during 
the past week that Dr. E. T. Moore, 
known to the public for his discoveries 
relative to ways of increasing the supply 
of nitrogen in soils, has been using his 
official place and information there ac- 
quired to further the interests of a com- 
pany manufacturing nitrogen soil foods, 


Department of Agri- 
culture Scandals 
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in which company he had a financial in- 
terest through his wife. He has resigned 
his place. With memories of the Post 
Office Department frauds and exposures 
in mind, the country has about made up 
its mind that where there is so much 
smoke there must be some fire, and that 
the only wise course for the President 
and Secretary Wilson to pursue is to 
make a thorough job of the house-clean- 
ing which has begun. Scandal in a de- 
partment which is manned as largely as 
this one is by scientists, whose reports go 
out to the world at large with a peculiar 
degree of authority, will prove especially 
damaging to us abroad, and men of affairs 
throughout the world who have been 
trusting our statistics and the conclusions 
of our experts must of necessity hesitate 
if steps are not taken to put conditions 
-right. Interviews with British traders in 
cotton, for instance, show that the cotton 
crop report revelations have shocked 
them. 


HE REVELATIONS in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as they come 
out bit by bit, do not alter but rather 
confirm the opinion 
The Agriculture and that we do not know 
dita iniaie the worst yet, and that 
a thoroughgoing reform is needed, which 
Secretary Wilson may not be precisely 
the man to execute. Secretary of the 
Navy Bonaparte has promised that no 
whitewashing report on the awful disas- 
ter on the gunboat Bennington will be 
tolerated. Here the evidence now points 
more to inefficient or inadequate equip. 
ment with engineers of experience and 
capacity than to any defects in structure 
due to dishonesty in building the ‘boat; 
but enough has been revealed or said al- 
ready to force a thoroughgoing investi- 
gation upon Secretary Bonaparte and 
Congress of the state of the navy’s en- 
gineering force. Is it competent to pro- 
tect the large investment of men and 
money which are constantly afloat in 
warships of the United States and should 
be carefully guarded from all harm that 
can be foreseen? 


NITEDSTATES SENATOR Mitchell 

of Oregon, convicted a fortnight ago, 
after searching judicial probing, of col- 
lusion with men who have 
stolen lands right and left 
in the Northwest, was sen- 
tenced last week to imprisonment and 
payment ofa fine. The Federal Supreme 
Court is not likely to reverse the lower 
court's verdict, and he will take his place 
along with Dietrich of Nebraska and 
Burton of Kansas. Senators Depew of 
New York and Penrose of Pennsylvania 
also are members of the Senate who just 
now are under attack as lacking in honor 
and patriotism. Just what the Senate 
proposes to do formally and informally 
with these men is a matter of legitimate 
curiosity and solicitude. Suspicion at- 
taches to so many other members of the 
Senate as in league with anti-social forces 
of society and as men not above using 
official position for personal profit, that 
something vigorous must be done by the 
Senate itself or by the people who elect 
state legislators, who, in turn, elect United 
States senators, or the Senate will sink 
lower in public esteem. 


Corruption at 
Washington 
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LL BUT one of Porto Rico’s sixty- 

six municipalities sent delegates 
chosen irrespective of their party affilia- 
tions to a convention 
held in San Juan last 
week. These representative men, meet- 
ing on the seventh anniversary of Ameri- 
can occupation, memorialized Congress, 
demanding certain amendments of the 
Foraker law governing mutual relations 
of the United States and the island. 
The burden of protest is the non-popular 
makeup of the Executive Council now 
composed of heads of departments, all of 
whom are appointed by the President. 
Porto Ricans would have these officials 
named by the governor, and their nomi- 
nations ratified by a new creation—a 
Senate of fourteen, elected from the 
seven districts, the Executive Council as 
such being abolished. There are other 
signs of considerable dissatisfaction with 
our government as at present carried on. 
How far it is justified we do not know, 
but the anomalous condition of the Porto 
Rican as a citizen of this nation certainly 
is indefensible, and of course in due time 
we are bound to give as large a measure 
of home rule as is consistent with safety 
to the highest interests of all concerned. 
From the commercial standpoint it is 
doubtful whether the inhabitants are so 
much better off by our occupation. 
Physically, intellectually, morally and 
spiritually they unquestionably are. 


Porto Rico Critical 


UBONIC PLAGUE has appeared on 

the Panama Isthmus, thus compli- 
cating further the tangled and serious 
condition of affairs which 
our agents face who are pro- 
ceeding with construction of 
the canal. New Orleans, warned that it 
was failing to live up to the light which 
science now sheds on the transmission of 
yellow fever, but failing to pay heed to 
the warning, has at last become the cen- 
ter of an outbreak of the dread disease 
which is creating much alarm throughout 
the South, interfering with trade and in- 
dustry and compelling Northern ports to 
quarantine vessels from the South. Now 
that the terror has appeared, New Or- 
leans’ authorities are awake to their 
duty, and probably after this experience 
the city will reform. Havana, which 
formerly lived in terror of a visitation 
of the deadly disease every season, has 
now become peculiarly free from it, so 
well did our military and medical author- 
ities teach the lesson to the Cubans while 
they were in authority there. 


Plague and 
Yellow Fever 


LEAR-SIGHTED LEADERS of Eng- 

lish Nonconformity, as well as social 
investigators like Charles Booth, have 
pointed out again 
and again recently 
the peril which the 
Free churches face from their identifica- 
tion with middle-class, bourgeois social 
points of view. Mr. Rattenbury, the 
brilliant, rising young leader of the Wes- 
leyans, said this at the recent Free Church 
Congress, Principal Forsyth gave Con- 
gregationalists serious words of the same 
tenor to ponder in his recent presidential 
address, and here is Rev. F. A. Russell, 
in his first sermon as pastor of the King’s 
Weigh House Chapel, London, saying to 


The Danger of Becoming 
Churches of a Class 
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the upper-class and limited constituency 
of that West End congregation: ‘‘The 
greatest menace to our English common- 
wealth is the growing neglect of the peo- 
ple by the middle class. Once they were 
immersed in ennobling labors; now they 
sit down to feast and rise up to play. 
That means national suicide.’’ The peril 
of our own Protestantism is that it may 
become identified with a class, not with 
the entire people. 


PAUL SABATIER, one of the 
e most prominent of French Prot- 
estants and the author of a famous study 
of St. Francis of Assissi, 
in a recent lecture in 
London, told his hearers 
that the France of today was profoundly 
different from the France of ten years 
ago. The Dreyfus case had given a new 
centering to their thoughts, they had 
realized their responsibilities not merely 
to each other but also to the world. 
“‘They loved their fellow-citizens better 
and were learning to love those of other 
countries.”” He adduced as a sign of 
this deepening of thought the Union for 
Moral Action, of which prominent men 
of the most opposite political and reli- 
gious opinions were members and which 
concerns itself with active lay perform- 
ance of private and social duty. Another 
sign was the wide influence of the Abbé 
Loisy, in spite of the condemnation of 
his book and his suppression by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. ‘‘It was a remark- 
able spectacle to see the conscience of all 
Europe impressed by that simple priest, 
who, if he was solitary was not isolated, 
his influence being enormous.”’ 
influence had moved the Freethinkers, 
changing their attitude toward religious 
questions. French thought, he said, had 
come to be at once free and profoundly 
religious. ‘‘The French people had faith, 
a faith which far surpassed in vigor and 
intensity that of the churches, and the 
symbol of that faith was to be found in 
the Gospel parable of the Sower.’”’ This 
opinion from an acute and profoundly re- 
ligious observer suggests the recuperative 
and self-steadying power of the French 
people and the extent to which the spirit 
of Christianity nowadays finds expression 
outside the churches. 


Religious Thought 
in France 


ECRETARY OF WAR TAFT, Miss 
Alice Roosevelt and other members 

of the congressional party en route to the 
Philippines who were 

Japanese Hospitality in Tokyo last week had 
ate cil proof of the deep feel- 
ing of good will toward us as a people 
which the Mikado and his loyal subjects 
cherish today. Receptions and dinners 
given by representatives of the nobility, 
the army and the diplomatic and adminis- 
trative groups, permission—the first ever 
given to foreigners—to see the royal 
Chrysanthemum Garden, an original poem 
dedicated to America by Marquis Ito, 
enthusiastic applause from the masses 
of the people on the streets, and a formal 
welcome by the Mikado himself—these 
have been incidents in a display of cor- 
dial regard for Occidentals such as never 
before has been seen in Nippon. Russian 
journals have commented on the affair as 
tactless and easily lending itself to the 
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charge that the United States is in league 
with Japan. Japan undoubtedly is nearer 
our popular heart than Russia, but offi- 
cially we have held the scales even. This 
visit of Secretary of War Taft happens 
just at this time not because of any in- 
tention by the Administration to affect 
history by it, but solely because it seemed 
opportune for a group of representative 
American legislators and administrators 
to meet at close range representatives of 


@ nation with whom we are certain to 


have much to do in the course of the next 
few years. 


R. ARTHUR SMITH, author of Chi- 

nese Characteristics, in a recent ad- 
dress on present Chinese conditions said 
that with Japan’s defeat of 
Russia, ‘‘a new stadium of 
human history had been 
traversed—a milestone of the ages,’’ and 
that henceforth the Occident and the 
Orient never could have such relations 
of superior and inferior, aggressor and 
suppliant as they had formerly main- 
tained. He believes that fifty years 
hence the dominating nations of the 
world will be Powers facing on the Pa- 
cific Ocean. He claims that ‘the fusion 
point of diverse civilizations often pro- 
duces an amalgam worse than either;’’ 
and he is profoundly solicitous that in its 
dealings with China, the United States 
so act as to impress China just at this 
critical stage of national development 
with the reality of our adhesion to Chris- 
tian faith and ethics. Japan, he believes, 
is ‘‘to be the rudder of Asia,” but the 
United States may also be a wise friend 
and counselor. To this end we must 
strive; and one step will be such negotia- 
tions with China relative to her subjects’ 
rights in this country as will stop repris- 
als of the sort now under way in China. 


Dr. Smith’s 
Point of View 


APANESE TROOPS have landed on 

the Asiatic mainland in Russian ter- 
ritory near the mouth of the Amur, and 
other of Japan’s forces are 
moving toward Vladivos- 
tock, evidently with the purpose of in- 
creasing the strategic position of Japan 
in negotiations at Portsmouth. China, it 
is intimated now, will make demands 
upon Japan and Russia for damage suf- 
fered by her subjects in Manchuria while 
the war has gone on. The United States’ 
renewal of the appointment of a consul 
in inner Manchuria indicates, it is be- 
lieved, our purpose to reaffirm in this way 
the demand for an open door to trade 
in the province—whatever disposition fol- 
lows the dispute as to ownership.— 
Sweden’s Parliament, which at first 
seemed unwilling to accept a plan of deal- 
ing with Norway recommended by a spe- 
cial committee, at last has practically as- 
sented, and.it seems probable now that 
Norway will agree to a referendum by 
her voters on the issue of separation, 
the result of which, without doubt, would 
be favorable. Sweden prefers to have a 
verdict of the Norwegian people rather 
than one of the parliament. Great Brit- 
ain has ordered her Channel fleet to the 
Baltic, ostensibly for maneuvers—really 
to offset the effect of the recent confer- 
ence between the Czar and the German 
Emperor, which still excites more con- 
jecture than any recent happening.—— 
Victoria, the last of the states of the Aus- 


Affairs Abroad 
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tralian Commonwealth to accept woman’s 
suffrage, has just voted to abolish sex 
distinctions in citizenship. 





The Grass Cure 


A silver gray feather on the woodland 
path, just large enough to make a quill 
pen for the fairy Oberon, tells us that 
summer is already past its prime and 
that the moulting season of the birds has 
come. So when we envy them their free- 
dom of the boughs, their choice of sun or 
shade, their gift of joyful song, we must 
remember that they, like all the children 
of the Mighty Father, have their times of 
trial following hard upon the season of 
their greatest joy. Like Israel on the 
mount of God, the call comes to them, 
“Ye have dwelt long enough in this 
mount: turn you and go”’—into the land 
of silence and trial and preparation for a 
new round of the year’s adventures cul- 
minating in another joyous May of love 
and song. 

So we have a right to interpret the 
August silence of the birds, the slow 
ripening, which is also a slow decline of 
summer. So we may think of all these 
things as parables of our own human 
life which, past its youth of strength and 
swift, alert enthusiasm, both ripens and 
decays toward gray-haired autumn and 
the wintry snows. We may fix our 
thoughts upon decline and so accelerate 
its progress. Or, more wisely—more in 
consonance with God’s purpose and our 
best human experience—we may think of 
ripening—as the tree does—and make the 
most, in joy as well as fruit, of our re- 
maining days of summer and our autumn 
of clear skies and bracing airs. 

The August joy is often like the rests 
that help great music to its rythm and its 
onward march of power. It is not all 
blinding glare on stony pavements and 
dust clouds from the fields and highways 
too long unrefreshed with showers. There 
come clear days, when the west wind 
breathes and every leaf on every tree is 
stirring and the silver children of the 
aspen boughs are swinging madly, never 
for a moment still; and the waters of the 
lake rejoice in stately dance before the 
throned sun in the sapphire sky. Then 
the white clouds move over, without 
haste or rest, more blinding-brilliant even 
than the sunlit sky. 

On such a morning we may thank God 
for a holiday, and disregard the sign of 
the falling feather and the repining sum- 
mer change to lose ourselves in Mother 
Nature’s dear caress as children once 
again, though not such restless and ac- 
tive children as we were of yore. Then 
the dancing boat, the quiet walk—best of 
all, perhaps, the lonely hour under the 
roof of over-arching trees—clears heart 
and brain and makes us young and glad 
again and strong for heat of sultry suns 
and chill of cold autumnal winds. 

The world is full of cures—grim com- 
ments, all of them, upon the sickness of 
the human flesh and spirit. Men try to 
cheer us in our gathering age with work 
and laughter—anything to keep from us 
the dark reality of creeping winter’s dis- 
appointment and decay. Come, then, this 
August morning, let us try another cure 
—the cure of grass and tree, of shade and 
sunlight, of letting go for a sweet hour 
of all our troubles and taking hold of 
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what God’s gift provides in the fair world 
he fashions and calls good. 

The grass is dry and smooth—the 
smooth rock makes a back or pillow. 
Leaping with undulatory bounds of back 
and tail the gray squirrel makes his 
rounds. The dark crown of the pine 
shuts out the sun, which glitters on the 
needles of its lowest, most outreaching 
bough. A bird’s song, broken now and 
hesitant, for it is moulting time, falls on 
the ear. The oak leaves, all agleam stir 
in the breeze. The dancing waves of the 
lake challenge us to glee and laughter. 
But yesterday a thousand cares and 
troubles bowed our spirits down. Today 
we are a part of the great, calm, strong 
and patient family of the earth mother. 
We are not perfect—see that dry bough 
on the pine, that flower-stalk we have 
crushed! hear the bird’s broken song! 
But we are in love with perfection, we 
desire to lose ourselves in God who is 
behind all and in us all working out his 
own perfect will. And in that wish we 
find the cure of sorrow and the peace of 
faith and love. 


The Christian and Wealth 


The Ethics of Accumulation 


Today’s strife to get money and more 
money and still more money—how is it 
to be viewed in the light of Jesus’ teach- 
ing and example, and what part in it, if 
any, may a loyal disciple have? The an- 
swer to questions like these, as we inti- 
mated last week, is not made when we 
cite a single utterance of the Master or 
half a dozen verses taken at random from 
the-Gospels. The only answer satisfac- 
tory to the modern mind comes from 
grasping Jesus’ total thought of human 
life, his conception of what man was 
meant to be and achieve, his great and 
constantly reiterated doctrine of brother- 
hood. 

Here is a young man on the threshold 
of a business career; what shall we say 
to him touching his perils and opportuni- 
ties in the struggling, noisy realm which 
he is entering. First of all, if he feels 
drawn to business more than to any other 
vocation, we should bid him God speed. 
Business has been, is and will be for long 
years to come, the means whereby human 
life is maintained and advanced to higher 
stages and the field of action in which 
many men obtain a worthy personal de- 
velopment. Purveying to the demands of 
mankind for food, raiment, shelter, edu- 
cation and amusement, is essentially an 
honorable occupation. The parables of 
the vineyard, the talents and the pounds, 
the promise ‘unto every one that hath 
shall be given” and other teachings com- 
mending prudence and thrift seem to con- 
vey Jesus’ indorsement of buying, selling 
and getting gain. 

Certainly Jesus would have every man 
realize his own best possibility, and mul- 
titudes of men are born with a propensity 
for business as decided as is the tendency 
of others toward literature or music. 
‘*Why don’t you quit business? ’’ we asked 
a prominent New York grain broker not 
long ago. ‘‘You have all you need and 
more for yourself and family.” ‘‘ Ah, 
but that isn’t the point,” he said, ‘‘I like 
It’s the one thing I know how 
to do, and I want to score as great a suc- 
cess in it asI can. My brother is eager 
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to succeed in the law. Why should not I 
want to accomplish relatively as much in 
my life work?’’ Business processes and 
the accumulation through them of prop- 
erty are justified, then, by the Christian 
law of self-realization. 

Another factor in the case is the sanc- 
tion which Jesus gives to the presence 
and participation of his disciples in the 
world of affairs. ‘‘As thou didst send 
me into the world even so send I them 
into the world.’’ Suppose tomorrow all 
Christians withdrew from the marts of 
trade because business has become war- 
fare and they can no longer stain them- 
selves through any complicity with it. 
Would the world be better off if all trad- 
ing were left to conscienceless men who 
have no scruples in biting and devouring 
one another? The Christian is meant to 
be leaven and salt in Wall Street, State 
Street and every great center of traflic in 
the world, and, recreant as the disciples 
of Jesus have often been, business as a 
whole is conducted on a higher plane to- 
day because there has never been an en- 
tire lack of men, both in circles of high 
finance and in relatively small concerns, 
who have been actuated by Christian 
principles. The existence of the credit 
system is one proof of the trust which 
business men repose in one another. 

But how about competition? Here we 
come to the crux of the problem. The 
accumulation of property depends upon 
competition and how can that be recon- 
ciled not merely with the golden rule of 
Jesus but with the spirit of his entire 
teaching and with his own behavior? If 
the ongoing of business be necessary for 
the stability of society and if competition 
is incidental to business, then there must 
be some way of reconciling competition 
with the principles of Christ. And let us 
remember at this point, that rivalries 
are not by any means confined to busi- 
ness. There is a severe competition in 
the ministry for example. The ineffi- 
cient pastor, the dull preacher, is dis- 
tanced by the man of eloquence and 
power. In a certain sense the success- 
ful minister takes advantage of, or at 
least reaps advantage from, his incapable 
or ignorant brother just as the live coun- 
try grocer who knows how to display his 
wares and push his sales, takes advantage 
of his neighbor over the way whose store 
is unattractive and whose methods are 
not up to date. Wherever in business 
or professional life the strong men push 
forward to achieve their goals, the weaker 
men are crowded to the rear. 

Is there then no other alternative than 
a fierce unfriendly struggle for the prizes? 
Surely there is. Again we immerse our- 
selves in Jesus’ clarifying thought of life 
and duty and from it we deduce this 
guiding principle that competition must 
be the competition of friend with friend, 
of brother with brother and not of armed 
foe with another armed foe. For exam- 
ple, just now farmers are becoming able 
through the use of the long distance tele- 
phone to ascertain on a given morning 
just what market there is for their prod- 
ucts in the city twenty or fifty miles dis- 
tant, and to make their bargains over the 
wire, thus sometimes obviating a long 
journey with adubious outcome. Farmer 
Jones, a live progressive man, thus con- 
nects himself with the distant city to the 
temporary disadvantage of his neighbor 


Farmer Smith. The latter, however, soon 
invests in a telephone and is in that par- 
ticular on a par with his neighbor again. 
But suppose that Farmer Jones in the 
night cuts Farmer Smith’s telephone 
wire—by that act honorable competition 
has become dishonorable, murderous war- 
fare. Perplexing as the business world 
is today, difficult as it is in a given situa- 
tion to decide just what is fair and right 
in the way of competition, it is still possi- 
ble for disciples of Christ, if they keep 
sensitive to his presence and counsel, to 
engage in competitive business without 
defiling their own consciences, without 
despoiling and trampling upon their com- 
petitors. In accumulating property the 
first duty of the Christian is to make 
competition honorable. 

Another great ethical safeguard is to 
keep in view the goal of accumulation. 
That goal is not to distance competitors 
or become lord and monarch of any one 
realm of industry. Neither is it even by 
the use of honorabie methods to attain 
ample fortune for one’s self. We are 
here met by the profound, unmistakable 
injunction of the Master, ‘‘Lay not up 
for yourselves treasure on earth.” We 
interpret this verse in absolute literal- 
ness. We believe that the only justifi- 
cation for obtaining a fortune, large or 
small, is that it may be held in trustee- 
ship, that for the disciple of Jesus, his 
hundreds of thousands or tens of millions 
are not in any true sense hisown. They 
have come into his hands through the 
bounty of Providence and his own exer- 
tions in order that through them he may 
bless the world. 

This attitude toward accumulations 
ought to guide a man not simply after 
he has made his money, but while he is 
making it. If the main object of his 
years of struggle and amassing is to ac- 
quire an ample amount for himself or for 
his family—which is only another name 
in most cases for a man’s self—then he 
is acting contrary to this injunction of 
Jesus which forbids him from laying up 
treasure for himself. Let us rejoice that 
some Christian disciples already conceive 
of business and the rewards of business 
in the right light, and give their fellow- 
men a shining example not merely of a 
theoretical, but of a practical, thorough 
acceptance of the Christian doctrine of 
stewardship which runs all through the 
New Testament. 

There is still another safeguard for the 
Christian man in business, and that is 
his mindfulness of the fact that business 
is not his main end in life. Getting a 
fortune even in an honorable way is al- 
ways of secondary importance to getting 
a character, or, as Jesus put it, to acquir- 
ing ‘‘treasure in heaven.’’ And the busi- 
ness man who is not as vigilant and 
strenuous day by day in the effort to 
root out the beast that is in him and to 
round his character into Christlikeness 
as he is in the effort to make money 
cannot, by any stretch of the term, be 
called a disciple of Jesus Christ. 

Such are a few of the considerations 
that come into view when we face the 
question of the Christian man’s right to 
accumulate property. We are aware 
that our treatment does not-begin to ex- 
haust a profound and difticult subject. 
We should be glad to hear from the 
Christian business men who read this 
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paper if there is any worth or helpful- 
ness in the positions here advanced. Of 
one thing we are increasingly sure, that 
as never before in the world’s history 
Christian business men are called upon 
to be heroes and perhaps even martyrs, 
and that all who stand aloof from fierce 
competitions of modern business, view- 
ing them from the standpoint of the 
preacher or the editor, removed from the 
special temptations involved, should be 
less prodigal of criticism and of censure 
than of sympathy, and should hold ever 
before the perplexed and hard-pressed 
modern business man the incentive of 
his high calling in Christ Jesus. 





Subsidizing Mothers 


If the State compels the boy to attend 
school does it not owe support to the 
mother whom it deprives of the money 
which he might earn for her support and 
his? Suppose the case of a widow who 
must be pauperized if her thirteen-year- 
old boy is taken from work to study. Has 
the State the right to force her into a 
position of dependence which sacrifices 
self-respect unless it gives aid as a right 
and not as a charity? These are ques- 
tions which Professor Giddings of Colum- 
bia raised at the recent meeting of the 
National Educational Association in dis- 
cussing Child Labor and Compulsory Edu- 
cation. And to the objection that State 
support of mothers was Socialism he re- 
plied that both compulsory education and 
the prohibition of child labor are Social- 
ism and have never been anything else. 
“Let us, therefore, not balk’’ he added, 
‘*at a further provision by the State which 
happens to be necessary to make them 
effective. Let us make our Socialistic 
scheme complete and consistent, or con- 
fess that it is altogether wrong and aban- 
don it.”’ 

Professor Giddings went on to consider 
the question of ‘‘ race suicide ” and traced 
the falling off in the number of children 
in middle class families in part at least 
to this Socialistic interference of the State 
in compulsory education and the prohibi- 
tion of wage-earning by children. And 
here he reached the same conclusion, that 
to be consistent the State, if its policy is 
to encourage large families, must ‘‘make 
up to the family at least some part of the 
income that children could earn if they 
were permitted freely to enter upon in- 
dustrial employments.”” He did not at- 
tempt to argue the matter, or even to 
express an opinion, he simply showed 
that logically the theory of encouraging 
large families involved as its corollary the 
subsidizing of the parents producing and 
supporting them. 

It must occur to Professor Giddings 
and to others who face this serious mat- 
ter of the decline of the birth rate, that 
the section of our population which has 
fewest children is not the one which has 
most need to think of the earning capac- 
ity of the children. The childless or nearly 
childless class contains a great number 
of those who are able to afford luxuries 
and prefer other luxuries to children. 
Where the pride of family and the desire 
of perpetuating a name has no effect in 
offsetting self-indulgence, the payment of 
a pittance during the child’s years in 
school would not prove an incentive. 
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Nor, at the other extreme, would it be 
good policy for the public to encourage 
the increase of an already abnormal birth- 
rate in families which in prudence, sound 
physical health and success in home life, 
are not well qualified to bring up good 
citizens of the republic. 

The question is broader than the state- 
ment which is commonly made of it and 
needs to be supplemented and qualified at 
both extremes. What we most need is to 
secure a sufficient number of good births 
and for this hardly any price would be too 
much to pay. But, on the other hand, 
the securing of good births and support- 
ing the mothers during the period of the 
children’s training, requires a far more 
exact and complete social organization of 
our people than we have as yet attained 
or are ready to submit to. 

If it follows from the fact that we de- 
sire good births that we are under obliga- 
tions of support to those who give them 
to us, it follows equally that we cannot 
permit, much less encourage and subsi- 
dize bad births. Some system of over- 
sight and permission is logically involved 
which includes the penalizing of births 
which are undesired and forbidden. If 
the State owes a debt to the good mother; 
the bad mother owes a debt tc the State. 
For the complete registration and control 
which this prohibition or penalizing in- 
volves we have neither the organization 
nor the education. It involves a system 
of interference in private affairs which 
would be unendurable anywhere. The 
problem of good births is theoretically 
the greatest of our problems but we are 
not in a condition to solve it successfully 
in practice. We must, for the present at 
least, consent to be illogical, to control 
the education of the children we have, 
and to forbid the hard labor of children 
for the sake of their value as fathers and 
mothers of the generations to come. 
Only indirectly can we touch the problem 
of discrimination between those who 
should and those who should not assume 
the duties and privileges of parenthood. 





In Brief 


It is high tide at Northfield and Silver Bay. 
Two recent conferences at each resort are re- 
ported this week. 





We hope our readers will enjoy this Out-Of- 
Doors Number as much as the editors have 
enjoyed preparing it. 





Some ministers are preaching these mid- 
summer evenings on The Civic Revival. They 
need not ge far afield for illustrations. 





Too many laws which are incitement to law- 
defiance—that is the Christian Register’s di- 
agnosis of our present ill health as a people. 





None of the Peace Commissioners bring their 
wives. In view of the errand how strange 
that representatives of the diplomatic sex 
should be left at home! 





President Roosevelt’s action in pardoning 
the two most dangerous counterfeiters ever 
captured by our Secret Service agents is inex- 
plicable. They have only served five years 
out of a twelve years’ sentence. 





The bishop and twenty of the Protestant 
Episcopal clergy of Kansas have agreed to 
refrain under all circumstances from marry- 
ing divorced persons within the lifetime of 
the other party to the marriage. 
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After all no one has a better time a-holiday- 
ing than the average pastor after a faithful 
year in the harness, and some of them know 
how to share their delightful summer experi- 
ences with others, as this issue abundantly 
testifies. 





Secretary Bonaparte of the Navy has de- 
clared officially that employees who fail, with- 
out justification, to pay their just debts may 
be discharged from the department if the 
offense shall seem to the department of suffi- 
cient gravity. 





Rev. F. B. Meyer, since he became pastor of 
Christ Church, London, has been claimed by 
Congregationalists as one of them though 
Christ Church is not a member of the London 
Congregational Union. Mr. Meyer, however, 
is still a Baptist as his recent election to the 
presidency of the Baptist Union of England 
implies. 


The death at Minneapolis of Bishop I. W. 
Joyce of the Methodist Episcopal Church, fol- 
lowing cerebral hemorrhage and paralysis, re- 
moves a pastor at large whose conspicuous 
place was the reward of admirable work as a 
pastor and a fine personal character rather 
than-due to any marked intellectual power 
or administrative genius. 





Two Unitarian preachers in the South re- 
cently have become adherents of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, and the Christian Reg- 
ister comment is, ‘‘ It is hard to stand alone 
at one of our Southern outposts and maintain 
the cause against overwhelming odds.” Is 
the passing from Unitarianism to Episcopacy 
to be the fashion in the South as it has been 
in New England? 


A small association of twelve churches in 
one of the loveliest sea-girt sections of the 
East has had a chapter of misfortunes. In 
the last five years one collapse, one break- 
down, two cases of insanity and one suicide 
have saddened these parsonages. Do the 
“sad sea waves,’’ when heard all the year 
round, make people morbid? It seems as if 
a large balance of prosperity were due these 
unfortunate churches. 


One pronounced effect which a great gath- 
ering like the recent Baptist International 
Congress in London may have on an English 
Nonconformist is rightly described by the 
London Christian World when it says that 
**the insular view is exchanged for the world 
judgment” by one who sees 4,000 delegates 
representing 10,000,000 adherents, and it is 
Anglicanism and not Nonconformity which 
then shrinks to the proportions of an insig- 
nificant sect. 


Dr. Hillis has been giving his Western hear- 
ers straightforward gospel truth, without 
respect to persons. In the case of the First 
Church, Portland, Ore., there was a pictur- 
esque contrast in the service which appealed 
to one’s historic imagination. Dr. E. L. 
House, the pastor, discovered two Jewish 
rabbis in the large congregation gathered to 
hear Dr. Hillis and invited them to the pulpit. 
In the responsive readings Dr. Stephen Wise 
took the lead, Dr. Emil Hirsch offered prayer 
and Dr. Hillis proceeded to preach Christ as 
the one Saviour of mankind. 





At the Baptist Congress in London the four 
thousand delegates led by Dr. Maclaren re- 
cited the Apostles’ Creed with powerful effect 
when understood in all its significance. At 
the Zionist Congress in Basle last week, the 
large assembly of Jews, after listening to a 
eulogy of Theodor Herzl, founder of the 
movement, stood and repeated in union an 
oath that they would devote themselves until 
death to the work which he began. The in- 
dividualist in religion dissents from such ex- 
pressions of the collective mind, but a sound 
psychology knows their effect on belief and 
conduct. 


Rev. A. E. Dunning, Editor-in-Chief of The 
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Congregationalist, returns this week Satur- 
day from a brief visit to Eng] and, where he has 
been preaching in Manchester during July at 
the church of which the late Dr. A. Macken- 
nal was for so many years pastor. .He has 
many friends on the other side and has been 
kept busy with engagements, having confer- 
ences with Rev. R. J. Campbell, Rev. John 
Watson, Rev. Samuel Pearson, Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll and other prominent men. He was 
present at the great popular meeting in Albert 
Hall, London, in the interests of a proper 
settlement of the Scottish church problems, 
attended the Baptist World’s Congress, and 
was the only American invited to a reception 
to the king and queen held in Manchester. 





The New World (Roman Catholic) of Chi- 
cago is much disturbed by facts revealed ina 
recent article which we published, telling of 
the success of the Y. M. C. A. in noon- 
day meetings in shops and factories. It 
denounces employers who permit this ‘‘ rank 
proselyting,” as it calls the work. ‘‘ While 
the men rest religion (?) is thrust down their 
throats, willy-nilly—gospel songs and prayers 
and choice Scripture passages. ....They 
ought to get out of the shops with their 
sectarian Bibles and songs and prayers.’” 
Evidently the New World has heard of con- 
verts from Catholicism to Protestantism. 
Our reading of the New World under its pres- 
ent editor moves us to question whether 
Bishop Spalding of Peoria, who is one of its 
ecelesiastical sponsors, knows for just what 
he is vouching. He is an opponent of Prot- 
estantism, but always in ways that accord 
with his Southern good breeding. 





Apparently Booker Washington is one of the 
men who never take a vacation. Nominally 
his summer home is at East Weymouth, Mass., 
but his numerous engagements keep him con- 
tinually on the move. He called at this office 
last week en route to Iowa, where he is to ad- 
dress several Chautauqua Assemblies. Asked 
whether he was modifying his views on the 
kind of education desirable for the Negro, he 
replied that he was increasingly impressed 
with the need of higher education for many, 
though hitherto he has felt that the great im- 
mediate need was education along manual and 
industrial lines. He finds much encourage- 
ment in the growth of anti-lynching sentiment 
throughout the South, and that such sentiment 
is governing action he thinks is clearly proved 
by the fact that thus gar this year there have 
been less than thirty lynchings in the Southern 
States, compared with over two hundred in the 
same period last year. It is always a pleasure 
to chat with Dr. Washington and feel the in- 
fla .. + vf bis serene and hopeful presence. 





The Month in Canada 


Holiday Movements 

The holidays are bringing home again some 
of our old boys, among them Hopkin of Cleve- 
land, Nelson of Kewanee, Ill., Harding of 
Austinburg, O., Blythe of Burlington, Wis., 
and probably Gerrie of Milwaukee. Unsworth 
and Gunn have been touring in the Maritime 
Provinces, while a number may turn up at 
the Frankfort Assembly, which has been re- 
ceiving good notice, and which can be conven- 
iently reached from Canadian points by the 
Grand Trunk line. Mostof the churches con- 
tinue regular services; Westmount cancels the 
evening meeting for two months, while sev- 
eral churches unite. Keeping the Work 
Going was the subject of a Sunday morning 
sermon at Stratford, and made the general 
theme at the mid week meeting following, when 
every department of the church was before- 
hand asked to join in the discussions. It was 
a new and profitable feature. 


Welcome and Farewell 

We are sorry to have Professor Lyman go to 
Bangor. During his short stay in Montreal 
he has more than fulfilled the high expecta- 
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tions concerning him. Though I have not yet 
met him, I have heard nothiog but praise of 
the man and his work and we all wish him 
well at Bangor. Mr. Skinner has resigned 
Fitch Bay, and Mr. Invrie has already with- 
drawn from Lake Shore and Ebenezer, receiv- 
ing at the latter place a substantial gold re- 
membrance. Rey. G. H. Craik’s reply to a call 
from Forest is awaited. A. W. Main comes 
from Nova Scotia, and begins at Port St. 
Charles, Montreal, under encouraging aus- 
pices. 


The Maritime Union 

This meeting was held at Pleasant River 
and was a fitting continuation of the Toronto 
gathering. I have always thought the dis- 
tinguishing features of this union to be a 
subjective religion, with special emphasis 
on evangelism and missions. Other subjects 
were prominently at the front at this gather- 
ing. The address by the chairman, A. W. 
Main, was on The Bible in the Home—Its 
Influence on the Church and State. Professor 
Creelman of Montreal gave a fine message on 
The Training of the Ministry, while many 
other practical papers and addresses were 
given. The other Western representatives, 
Messrs. Unsworth and Gunn, also brought a 
full measure of inspiration, particularly on 
the great debt clearing campaign. 


Parliament Prorogued 


It was along and memorable session. The 
protracted school debate in connection with 
the new western provinces I noted from 
month to month. The budget speech by Mr. 
Fielding showed great prosperity, though the 
revenue has not kept up its proportionate in- 
crease. No special tariff changes were made, 
but a commission will be appointed to con- 
sider this for next session. The closing days 
aroused all the interest of the earlier part of 
the session, when a large increase was made 
in the salaries of legislators and judges. The 
Premier’s salary is increased from $8,000 to 
$12,000. This, I think, is not criticized, and 
it was at his own earnest solicitation that it 
was not made $15,000. The leader of the op- 
position will get $7,000, and all ex-ministers 
one-half of their former salaries, while mem- 
bers of Parliament and senators bave their 
salaries increased from $1,500 to $2,500. 

J. P. 6. 


In and Around Boston 


Good News from Dr. Gordon 

Early in September Rev. Dr. George A. 
Gordon of the Old South Church will return 
to this country, and preach for the first time 
Oct. 1. He now is in Scotland visiting with 
kinsfolk and friends. He has preached twice 
in Scotland at Dundee and Falkirk, twice at 
Mansfield College, Oxford University, where 
he also addressed the student body at a special 
service. When in the land of Pharaoh he 
discoursed of the Christian faith to a group of 
fellow-travelers up the Nile, and a Sunday in 
Athens found him on Mar’s Hill living over 
again Paul’s memorable experience there and 
getting nearer the truth of his words. Bar. 
ring these few sermons and talks, Dr. Gordon 
has made his long vacation one of absolute 
rest and recreation, a time for reinvigoration 
on the physical and impressionable side, taking 
from nature and historic scenes the wealth of 
richness and suggestion which they bring. 
He has veen perfectly well throughout the 
journey and will return in fine fettle for his 
mission of exposition of truth to an ever.in- 
creasing company of hearers and admirers. 


Sunday in the Churches 


Last Sunday a number of ministers from 
the West and Interior preached in pulpits in 
and near Boston, Rev. C. H. Beale of Milwau- 
kee being heard at the Old South Church, 
Boston, Rev. D. M. Pratt of Cincinnati at 
Winchester, Rev. C. H. Dickinson of Fargo, 
N. D., at Framingham and Prof. A. H. Currier 


of Oberlin at Somerville, Prospect Street 
Church. Rev. E. P. Johnson of Albany, N. Y., 
preached at Vorchester, Second Church, Rev. 
S. H. Woodrow of Springfield at Eliot, Newton, 
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and Rev. H. E. Barnes at Harvard, Brookline. 
Rev. C. W. Carroll, pastor of Hough Avenue 
Church, Cleveland, 0., closed a four weeks’ 
acceptable supply of the Brighton Church. 





Two More Northfield Conferences 


Methods for Sunday School Workers 


BY DELAVAN L, PIERSON 


Some teachers are born, some made and 
some have scholars thrust upon them. When 
we see the hundred and one things thought 
indispensable fur an up to-date Sunday schvol 
teacher and a model school it seems strange 
that without them the teachers of a generation 
ago accomplished anything. That they did 
is unquestioned but their methods would not 
answer for the child of today any more than 
the ancient curriculum and log schoolhouse 
would satisfy us in secular education. 

The Northfield Summer School, for training 
Sunday school workers, under the direction 
of Hamilton S. Conant, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Association, was in 
session July 22-30. The faculty was composed 
of experts, not faddists who believe that their 
peculiar ideas or methods must be adopted to 
the exclusion of all others, but men and women 
of experience who have won‘a place in the 
front rank of Sunday school workers because 
of what they have achieved. 

The daily schedule has been crowded with 
opportunities to study under these trained 
leaders and every session has been full of 
suggestion and inspiration. The first periods, 
morning and afternoon, were devoted to in- 
struction in blackboard and pad sketching 
under Miss Florence H. Darnell of Philadel- 
phia. The importance of capturing eye-gate 
as well as ear-gate in order to gain possession 
of a scholar’s mind needs no demonstration, 
but Miss Darnell proved how successfully it 
could be accomplished through a little practice 
even by the unskilled artist with crayon or 
chalk. 

Two periods daily were devoted to depart- 
mental work. ‘lhe training class for teachers 
of beginners (four to six years of age) was led 
by Miss Marion Thomas of Newark, N. J. 
This department has made rapid progress 
since the Denver Convention three years ago, 
and has the distinction of being the only de- 
partment for which a special course of study 
has been prepared by the International Com- 
mittee. Miss Thomas showed how by use of 
pictures and other kindergarten paraphernalia 
the * living truths of the Bible may be taught 
to the living child in a living way.’ 

Miss Harlow of Mr. Wavamaker’s Sunday 
school in Philadelphia taught the teachers of 
primary classes (six to nine years) on such vital 
topics as: Primary Class Equipment, A Class 
Program, Building a Lesson, Class Manage- 
ment, Interesting the Parents, Supplemental 
Work, Decision Day and other special occa- 
sions. 

The Juniors’ section was in charge of Mrs. 
M. G. Kennedy, who has spent fifty years in 
the Sunday school and is young in heart today. 
The age (nine to twelve) is the memory age, 
and therefure the time for learning Scripture 
verses, gevgraphy and history. It is also the 
time to teach church attendance, giving and 
home work; above all it is the most natural 
and easy period in which to lead boys and 
girls to Christ. This and much more Mrs. 
Kennedy told how to do, and besides answered 
innumerable questions. 

Rev. E. Morris Ferguson, the secretary of 
the New Jersey Sunday School Association, 
taught the teachers of intermediate classes— 
these in the early ddolescence period—and 
gave important suggestions on Bible Study, 
Manual Work, Spiritual Influence and Lesson 
Preparation. 

The most popular classes were those con- 
ducted by Miss Margaret Slattery and that of 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan in the Book of Acts. 


Miss Slattery’s wide experience in teaching 
and her ability to use that experience to the 
best advantage made her work invaluable. 
Religious pedagogy took on a new meaning 
and psychology seemed a more living, vital 
science under her practical, simple instruction. 
Her afternoon class in ‘‘ Story Telling’ showed 
the possibilities in that important but some- 
times dangerous art. 

Every school in New England would do 
better work during the coming year if it could 
have been represented at this summer school. 


Women Missionary Workers at School 


For the second time the women’s foreign 
missionary societies of the eastern United 
States and Canada have been studying to- 
gether how to think and work better for for- 
eign missions. The sessions of this summer 
school were held July 26-31 in the Auditorium 
at Northfield, were attended by fifty per cent. 
more students, 320 registering as against 212 
before, and representing ten denominations. 
Wearing the white badge which bound all to- 
gether, note-books in hand, purpose stamped 
upon every face, these earnest women gathered 
each morning for three hours of serious busi- 
ness, beneath flags of every nation waving 
in the brisk summer breezes of Northfield. 
Mrs. Alonzo Pettit, chairman of the com- 
mittee for united study, presided. 

Three lines of study were taken up in 
the morning sessions: the Bible, under Dr. 
G. Campbell. Morgan; the text-book upon 
Africa, Christus Liberator, under various 
teachers, among them Miss Frances J. Dyer 
of Boston; methods of work in the home 
societies discussed by officers and leaders in 
the various denominations. Afternoons were 
devoted to drives, walks, rest and visits. 
Round Top drew the girls for a tender little 
service at the twilight hour—when it did not 
rain. Secretaries of the general boards and 
returned missionaries rvunded out the days 
with inspiring evening addresses. 

Dr. Morgan’s lessons from the great mis- 
sionary book, the Acts of the Apostles, laid 
emphasis on the need of the Church abandon- 
ing itself wholly to the purpose of God as 
laid down in the program verse (chap. 1: 8), 
and tv its consequent readiness for the fulfill- 
ment of the promise in the same verse. 

The study upon Africa, instructive, in- 
spirational, has prepared the appetite for 
the year’s course with the home societies. 
Methods suggested were helpful, many of 
them new, as representatives of the denomina- 
tions exchanged thoughts. Literature tables 
aided in this educational work. 

One of the most effective services of the 
week was that of Sunday afternoon when 
nineteen missionaries thrillingly made their 
appeals for many lands. D. 





In a symposium on Why I Entered the Min- 
istry, the Northwestern Christian Advocate 
prints an interesting series of communica- 
tions from ministers of the Methodist Church. 
With one exception they each obeyed an inner 
voice which led and. urged them, in some 
cases for years, and, singularly enough, there 
was rebellion in each young heart. None 
seem to have responded to the call to preach 
without great struggling, yet after deciding 
they are unanimous in declaring their satis- 
faction in their work and eagerness to con- 
tinue in it. However much pity is bestowed 
on the poor clergyman, he himself seems to 
seldom regret his choice. 
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On Being a Naturalist 


By Rev. Herbert K. Job, Kent, Ct., Author of Wild Wings 
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Byron certainly rangstrue when he In this respect, as in others, President 


wrote— 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 

Multitudes in these days know it by day, amid all his duties and honors, he 

personal experience, and fewindeed there still delights to be a naturalist. 


are who are not capable of so do- 
ing. But surely if there be needed 
pleasure and rapture lying around 
loose in the woods and on the 
shores, it is a religious duty on the 
part of those who have located 
them to direct their less fortunate 
fellows. 

This furnishes a really excellent 
excuse for being a naturalist— 
even though a minister! Indeed, 
the relentless logic would seem 
fairly to goad the conscientious 
minister into being a naturalist 
from a sheer sense of duty, were 
that conceivable. 


AN INSTINCTIVE FONDNESS 


Personally, however—and the 
editor suggested that I be personal 
—I became a naturalist not from 
any disagreeable sense of duty, but 
just seltishly because I wanted to, 
because the study of nature gave 
me keen delight. In these enlight- 
ened days it is generally conceded 
that even a minister has the right 
to enjoy himself, at least once in 
a while. A Western bishop is 
quoted as saying that out West a 
minister is as good as anybody 
else, if he behaves himself. 


is well that wein the ministry are not sure he will not mind my quoting, ‘This 
now debarred from any worthy and manly year out West we came upon a great ago. 


lar position.”’ 


To distinguish between 


Roosevelt sets us a good example. When these two common kinds of owl would 


he was at Harvard, he was a member of puzzle not a few, for even now there are 


the Nuttall Ornithological Club, and to- people, as in the good old days of ‘“‘hawk- 


Young Sharp-shinned Hack 





ing’? in merrie England, who ‘cannot 
In a tell a hawk from a handsaw” (heron). 


A KINDNESS TO CHILDREN 


There are few greater kind- 
nesses that one can bestow upon 
a growing boy than to arouse in 
him a passion for nature. When 
I was one I had to pursue these 
studies largely alone. It was a 
real uplift to me when one day 
an older naturalist, known as a 
writer, came out to see me and 
actually accompanied me into the 
woods to hunt for birds. I was 
able to show him a rarity—a com- 
pany of red-headed woodpeckers 
which were lingering all the au- 
tumn in Brookline—and to say 
that I was proud and happy mildly 
describes my feelings. 

I attended the Boston Latin 
School, beginning in the last year 
in which Francis Gardiner was 
headmaster. The very idea of 
having that forbidding dignitary, 
or other scholastic instructors, 
proposing to go birding with me, 
a-pupil, would have fairly par- 
alyzed me. But I am delighted 
to learn that one or two of my 
classmates, who are now masters 
in the same school, actually do 


Certainly it recent letter to me, he says, what I am that which was so inconceivable in those 
dark ages of over quarter of a century 


Remembering my own feelings as 


delight, as was a certain very “high’’ horned owl with young in a hawk’s nest, a boy, I make ita practice from time to 
church “clergyman ” of my acquaintance. and also upon a long-eared owlinasimi- time to go afield with boys and begin- 


In an evil day a parish- 
ioner out of kindness of 
his innocent soul, ven- 
tured to invite this cleric 
to go fishing. Eying the 
poor blundering layman 
with evident reproach, 
he stiffly replied, ‘I 
would have you realize 
that Iam a clergyman.”’ 
Shade of Peter! O Henry 
van Dyke! 

Of late years there has 
been a notable awakening 
of popular interest in na- 
ture which is surely more 
than a passing fad. Mul- 
titudes are finding keen 
delight and stores of 
health and vigor from 
the opening up to them 
of the great world out- 
doors. This is true of 
men, women and chil- 
dren alike, without re- 
striction of class or con- 
dition, of learning orun- | 
learning, from the most | 
exalted to the humblest. 





Pair of Young Sparrow Harks 


ners in nature study, and 
I know that this is a wise 
thing for us older ones— 
ministers or otherwise— 
to do. Moreover, we re- 
ceive pleasure, as well as 
give it. 

THE LOVER OF NATURE 

VS. THE NATURALISTS 


There is a similar dis- 
tinction between a lover 
of nature, purely as such, 
and a naturalist, as be- 
tween a lover of poetry 
or music and the poet or 
musician. It is not to be 
expected that all lovers of 
nature will be thorough- 
going naturalists, nor is 
itdesirable. There would 
soon be no solitudes left, 
nor any obtainable se- 
erets to furnish the lux- 
ury of pursuit. But it 
is enough that one can 
go forth with pulses 
bounding with the zest 
of living, rejoicing in the 
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pure air, fragrant with the bloom of 
spring or keen and stimulating under 
the touch of frost, and in the many won- 
derful sights and sounds of the natural 
world. Not to know these pleasures 
is to miss much of the very best of 
life. 

There is, however, a great advantage in 
taking up for special interest and obser- 
vation some one department of nature, 
however limited, thus entering the ranks 
of the delightful fraternity of naturalists. 








Black Guillemots sunning*themselves 


It certainly imparts an additional pleasure 
and enthusiasm to a ramble afield to have 
some definite quest in view and to be 
amassing a store of accurate knowledge 
about some of the objects of nature. The 
hobby may be birds, butterflies, insects, 
plant life, trees, flowers, orchids, ferns 
mushrooms, rocks, atmosphere, or what 
not. All of them are good, and will serve 
as incentive for healthful outdoor exer- 
cise, which is absolutely essential to the 
sound mind in the sound body. To any 
of these studies or pursuits, the camera 
will be found a delightful aid. Really 
there is no space for me to descant upon 
hunting with the camera, but instead I 
will produce a few of my many and hard- 
earned trophies. 

Enthusiasm, it will be found, is an im- 
portant factor in succeeding as a natural- 
ist. The true naturalist becomes quite 
oblivious to difficulties, inconveniences, 
and even hardships, in the attainment of 
his object. Adverse conditions of wind, 


weather, distance, altitude and 
the like, are taken in the spirit 
of sport and adventure, and 
their mastery makes the sat- 
isfaction of success all the 
keener. Such trials are but 
the examination test, to weed 
out the unfit. 


PLIGHTS AND VICISSITUDES 


In my boyhood days there 
was, along the boundary of 
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Herring Gull 


Boston and Brookline, near the road 
then called Pond Avenue, a delightfully 
productive swamp. It was then practi- 
cally a bottomless morass, overgrown 
with rushes of the ‘‘cat-tail’’ type, so 
dear to boyish hearts; now it has retro- 
graded into a clean and dignified park 
and lake. In all my travels since, I have 
never found anything to surpass, and 
hardly to equal it, in the numbers of sora 
and Virginia rails, least bitterns, long- 
billed marsh wrens, red-winged black- 
birds, and other birds, which nested in so 
limited an area. 

One afternoon a youth who manifested 
some of the symptoms of the beginnings 
of a naturalist, attracted by accounts of 
my numerous “finds,” ventured with me 
into the morass. Each of us carried two 
pieces of board, to help us from tussock 
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Herring Gull alighting near its nest on spruce tree 


to tussock. When well out into the deep, 
my friend slipped from his board and 
began to sink in the soft ooze. Despite 
my urgings to keep cool, he became panic- 
stricken, and soon was “in all over.’ 
Then what should he do but abandon his 
float and strike out for shore, crying like 
a baby; rails and bitterns had lost all 
their attraction. I can vividly see him 
yet, as he floundered out and almost im- 
mediately started for his home and his 
mamma, completely plastered with black 
mud, about the sorriest spectacle it has 
ever been my fortune to behold. 

He fought shy of me and my beloved 
swamp henceforth, and I have wondered 
whether the treatment was not similarly 
efficacious to that sometimes employed to 
‘‘break up” sitting hens, in curing him 
of being a naturalist. Apparently simi- 
lar mishaps have had no effect upon me, 
for I am incorrigible, and some of my 
correspondents and reviewers seem to 
think that I am hardly quite happy un- 
less up to the neck in mud and water. 
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A REWARDING AVOCATION 


And how does being a naturalist fit in 
with the Christian ministry? That may 
be in part for others to say. For my 
own part, I am conscious of the great 
help it is in “getting hold” of people 
who might otherwise be beyond a minis- 
ter’s influence—various youths, a great 
variety of hunters, woodsmen, farmers, 
cowboys, sportsmen, outdoor people, 
scientists of skeptical trend. I have been 
blessed with indulgent parishioners, who 
only smile when they see me come home 
bedraggled. Once in a great while I run 
across a narrow-minded zealot who thinks 
that a minister had better be preaching 
the ‘‘gospel’”? (much abused word) than 
having such escapades, and that religious 
conventions are a more ‘‘spiritually”’ 
profitable vacation recreation for him 
than wild woods or ocean. 
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Being a naturalist makes it impossible 
to preach without using illustrations, 
and provides an almost inexhaustible 
supply. It affords a constant resource 
for restful change of thought and ac- 
tivity, giving the utmost refreshment to 
tired brain and nerves, and renders ‘‘ blue 
Monday ”’ an evil known only by hearsay. 
It gives a fine vacation and an enlarge- 
ment of one’s life from time to time to 
accept a commission from a magazine 
and go off on an editorial pass to scour 
the continent, ‘‘ behold the fowls of the 
air,” be thrown in with all sorts and 
conditions of men, take the opportuni- 
ties afforded to preach to eager hearers, 
hungry for religious truth—lonely set- 
tlers, woodsmen, fishermen, ranchmen, 
cowboys, islanders—and absorb a broad- 
ening view of the works and purposes 
of the great All-Father. 





The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 





QUESTIONS THIS WEEK 
RELATE TO 
FEELING IN THE RELIGIOUS LIFE— 
ITS EBB AND FLOW 











This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


167. How much importance is to be attached 
to feeling in the religious life? AmItoregard 
it as the real test of spirituality, or may I 
quite ignore it?—F. C. M. (Ohio.) 

1. The real test in the Christian life, it seems 
to me, must be how much Christ really 
means toone. Let the Christian put soberly 
to himself what it would mean for his own 
life if all that springs from Christ were with- 
drawn from it, and I think he will soon see 
that however much he may have mourned the 
lack of feeling, his relation to Christ is much 
more vital and essential than he had perhaps 
thought. 2. But feeling that comes spon- 
taneously, that is not manufactured nor 
strained after, does have its real value, par- 
ticularly in the sense of reality which it 
gives, and in the helpfulness of the joy which 
it often brings. We may rejoice in the uplift 
of all legitimate feeling in the religious life, 
but no experience is to be striven after for its 
own sake. 

3. The Christian ought never to forget that 
feeling is, after all, a symptom and a sign, 
rather than the heart of the whole matter. 
If after taking account of differences of tem- 
perament, feeling seems to us to be still ab- 
normally absent, this should lead us to seek 
for the cause, rather than to try to artifically 
work up the feeling itself. The latter course 
could only result in injury and self-deception. 
The cause of the abnormal absence of feeling 
may lie in bodily conditions, or it may be real 
failure in duty—disobedience to known light— 
or it may be failure really to put ourselves 
with time and thought in the presence of 
Christ and of the great truths. 4. The only 
way to right feeling is through right conduct 
and right thinking. We cannot control feel- 
ing directly. We train our emotions by obedi- 
ence and by putting ourselves in the presence 
of the great objects of faith. If we are not 
physically or mentally over-strained, we may 
be confident that feeling will fall finally into 
line with doing and thinking. 


168. You make much of the analogy between 
religion and other personal relations; but is 
it not true that our human friendships are 


President Oberlin College 


chiefly emotional, and does not this make the 
analogy of friendship of less value for the re- 
ligious life?—o. F. 8, (Ohio.) 


This inquiry also, it is plain, concerns the 
question of the place of feeling in the religious 
life. I certainly do not wish to sentimentalize 
concerning religion. I should wish, rather, to 
look the facts fairly in the face. Doubtless, 
friendship is for us the chief source of happi- 
ness as well as of character. But the real 
amount and value of this happiness are not 
measured, I judge, by the number of con- 
scious emotional thrills. I should, myself, be 
inclined to say that in the larger number of 
the best and most influential friendships, we 
do not think of feeling very much at all. That 
is allowed quite to take care of itself; and if 
it is not, the friendship is likely to become 
some what hysterical. In those friendships in 
which there is anything really valuable and 
abiding, there seem to me to be a kind of in- 
tuition of character, and community of inter- 
ests, and adaptability, all of which involve 
much more than emotion. If emotion is made 
the one standard and aim in any friendship, it 
is sure very soon to go to pieces. And if one 
asks himself candidly concerning the basis of 
a friendship really worthy the name, he must 
see, as I have elsewhere said, that it must be 
built upon trust, self-surrender and some 
deep community of interests. And in all 
these things there must be much more than 
feeling, though feeling, of course, is naturally 
involved. 

Even in the most intimate friendships of 
life, there comes to be a deep abiding satisfac- 
tion, with generally much less of emotional 
thrill, that brings you in the course of years 
to feel that you begin to see what love is. 
The wonderful growth of a genuine friend- 
ship between two souls, deepening, broaden- 
ing, intertwining all their lives, growing quite 
unconsciously and in spite of full recognition 
of each other’s limitations and imperfections, 
is evidence of something more than the work- 
ing of emotional conditions. While recogniz- 
ing, therefore, the obvious place of emotion in 
friendship, it seems quite clear to my own 
mind that even our closest human friendships 
are not chiefly emotional. So that it seems to 
me that the analogy between the relation to 
God and other personal relations holds prac- 
tically throughout, and is of decided value in 
helping us into a clear idea of the real meaning 
of the Christian life. 


169. You speak of growth in the religious 
life as a deepening acquaintance with God. 
How can we grow into an acquaintance with 
God when we doubt at times the very exist- 
ence of God?—uH. J. H. (Kansas.) 
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The question assumes that there is real, 
rational evidence for God that is felt, much 
of the time at least, by reason to be suflicient. 
It is the times of seeming unreality of which 
the inquirer complains. Several suggestions 
are perhaps possible here. 1. It is worth not- 
ing that these moments of seeming unreality 
naturally come. They may occur even ina great 
human friendship. In such cases our wisdom is 
simply to assure ourselves of the facts, and to 
go straight forward in fulfillment of the condi- 
tions of the growing friendship. The personal 
relation is quite certain to become more and 
more real when it is so dealt with. 2. In many 
cases it is not at all strange that God should 
seem unreal, for sometimes years of practical 
ignoring of God have preceded, and it is an 
inevitable law of our minds that that which 
we have long ignored loses reality for us. 

3. Such times of questioning really recur, 
it is also worth noting, with reference to al- 
most all things of value. For example, con- 
cerning the value of education, it would not 
be wise for one to raise the question of the 
value of his eollege education, say, with every 
recitation, nor to give it up whenever the 
question of its value arose. We have learned 
in all the greater things of life that we cannot. 
afford to wait for the doing of a thing until 
we feel like doing it. And we must be es- 
pecially on our guard against allowing the 
feeling that arises in the times of fatigue to 
dictate our action. 4. With reference to these 
times when God seems almost to have dis- 
appeared from our eyes, it is well, also, to 
have in mind the consideration referred to in 
a previous answer—that a little thought will 
show any true Christian that his relation to 
Christ does mean very much to him, in spite 
of all the doubts and questions that may 
arise. 5. At the same time, none of these 
suggestions should be taken as advising the 
slightest measure of pretense. We are to 
keep every part of the Christian life real. 
There is no gain, but only loss, from any 
other method. 


— 


Education 


West Point professors are to have every 
seventh year for travel and study abroad, 
receiving full pay and mileage from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Rutgers College calls home from the mis- 
sion field to take the chair of logic and mental 
philosophy held by the late Dr. Jacob Cooper, 
ene of her own sons, Dr. William I. Chamber- 
lain, now president of the Arcot Mission The- 
ological School in India. 

Mr. Charles Alden Tracy, of Claremont, 
N. H., Dartmouth, 1897, has been elected 
principal of the Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H., succeeding Mr. E. R. Wood- 
bury, who returns to Maine. Dr. Francis E. 
Clark is the president of the board of trustees 
of this academy, which for nearly a hundred 
years has had such an honorable and benefi- 
cent part in the preparatory education of 
New England youth of both sexes. Situated 
in a quiet, healthful region, with facilities for 
helping students to help themselves, and with 
new effort for larger endowment, it is in the 
way of continuing its reputation for combin- 
ing a strong, moral and religious influence 
with thorough scholarship, and that at a mod- 
erate expense. 








The Methodist Times of London points out 
that the two strongest’personal forces in re- 
cent English history condemning corruption, 
the one in business and finance, the other in 
the army have been Roman Catholics, Lord 
Russell of Killowen and Sir William Butler, 
the latter of whom was educated at a Jesuit 
college. 
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Yosemite as a Shrine 


By Prof. John Wright Buckham, Berkeley, Cal. 


“The end of the railway and Yosenilte sixty miles away. 
What a pity that so beautiful a spot should be so difficult of 
access!’’ is the feeling of the traveler as he alights at Ray- 
mond or Merced or Chinese and prepares for his long stage 
drive. It is a pity in many ways, for it keeps this marvelous 
valley from the sight of many who would deeply enjoy its 
splendors. And yet distance and difficulty serve, too, as a 
safeguard to preserve this sacred shrine from intrusion and 
sacrilege. For Yosemite is, in a very real sense, a religious 
shrine, and reverence grows upon a lengthened threshold. 

One who has not been over the road himself in pioneer 
fashion can hardly realize how varied, strenuous and often 
pathetic are the means taken to reach the valley. Last sum- 
mer, a week on the camping ground at Crocker’s, the well- 
known hostelry on the Big Oak Flat Road, twenty-three miles 
from the valley, enabled me to observe something of the 
tribulations and toils, as well as the determination and devo- 
tion, of those who enter the valley by other means than the 
comparatively comfortable stage transportation. All sorts of 
vehicles were to be seen about the camp ground, from the 
bicycle to the automobile (it was a foolhardy and repentant 
party who ventured the latter!). 

One evening there appeared upon the scene a conveyance 
that claimed especial notice. It was a huge and ungainly 
canvas-covered wagon, a cross between a gypsy wagon and a 
prairie schooner. Within were a gasoline stove built into 
the wagon, a table attached to the side that could be let down 
across the wagon box, cots fitted to the width of the wagon, 
chairs, blankets, provisions, utensils and, to crown all, a big 
gong bell and a framed Scripture text. The lord of this man- 
sion on wheels said that he purchased it from ‘‘a preacher ”’ 
who built it himself for this purpose, but was obliged to sell 
it in order to buy clothes for his wife. The present owner, 
an old soldier, had driven it all the way from Sawtelle, near 
Los Angeles, more than three hundred miles. He was‘return- 
ing from the valley, and was enthusiastic over the glories of 
what he called the Yésem-ite. 


Another afternoon a youth was encountered limping ‘ 


wearily down toward the spring for a draught who said 
that he had come on his wheel from Pasadena. He had 
started out that morning without any breakfast and was 


feeling pretty well used up as a consequeice and wonderéd 
if he could buy some crackers and cheese at the hotel and 
secure a bed on the hay in the barn. He had his camera 
with him and was full of anticipation of the pictures he 
hoped to secure in the valley. With packs weighing nearly 
thirty pounds on their backs, two young university pro- 
fessors set out afoot one morning, for the goal of their 
desires, Anyway and everyway to get to Yosemite. Saddle 
horses, mules, burros—the latter often carrying packs as 
high as themselves—were drafted for service. And so, a-foot, 
a-wheel, a. back, a-seat, some in one fashion, some in another, 
they pressed on in their pilgrimage to the great Shrine of 
the Sierras. 

What was it that attracted this motley company to 
Yosemite, many of them uneducated, hard-working people? 
Partly, perhaps, the feeling of curiosity, to see what Barnum 
called Yosemite—‘‘the biggest show on earth,” but some- 
thing deeper than curiosity is needed to account for the 
impelling motive that led them so many weary miles and 
through so many hardships. No, it was the summons of 
Sublimity, the call of Beauty, that reached them far away 
and drew them irresistibly to this temple of the Almighty. 
They went, if not consciously to worship, at least to gratify 
an impulse that lies close to the instinct of worship. They 
were pilgrims, repeating after the modern sort, the pil- 
grimages to Mecca, Jerusalem and Canterbury. 

Longer than the ascent from Dan, or Beersheba, to Zion 
is this to Yosemite. First comes the valley of Baca, dusty 
and waterless, from the lower altitudes to the timber line, 
then the great heights and forests. They go from strength 
to strength. Every one of them appeareth in Yosemite be- 
fore God. No one turns back. Feet may blister, horses 
may go lame or run away, vehicles may break down, but 
on they go, in one way or another, until the vision of the 
valley rewards them and dispels all thought of the hardships 
of the way. 

When one reaches Inspiration Point (old or new) and 
looks down upon the valley, how like a great temple, a 
majestic cathedral, is the scene before him! The same blend- 
ing of massiveness and beauty, of grandeur and loveliness! 
Above, the great, gray granite walls, rising three thousand 
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Jusemite Fall 


feet and more, solemn, splendid, serene. Below, the mosaic 
of the meadows green and sweet, the winding river, the 
beautiful trees, the pastoral restfulness of farms. Each 
foaming waterfall forms an altar with its altar cloth of 
dazzling whiteness, and through the openings in the great 
cliffs falls the sunshine, as through cathedral windows. 

Nothing in Yosemite, perhaps, is so striking and im- 
pressive as the contrast between the stern strength and 
overpowering majesty of the inclosing cliffs and mountains— 
El Capitan, the Sentinel, Cathedral Rocks, Eagle Peak, the 
Le Conte Dome—each with its individual and peculiar char- 
acter, and the smiling verdure and tranquility of the floor 
of the valley. At first there seems no relation or depend- 
ence between the two parts of the picture, but the moment 
the eye rests upon one of the great waterfalls the principle 
of harmony appears, the connection is established. In this 
outpouring beneficence of the eternal snows of the moun- 
tains lies the secret of the valley’s verdure. Like the Divine, 
protecting and enriching the human, the mountains encom- 
pass and fertilize the valley. 

In comparing Yosemite with other places of remarkable 








Vernal Fall 
natural beauty it is clear that these waterfalls are the especial 
and supreme glory of the wonderful valley. What asymphony 
of varied splendor and beauty! Bridal Veil Fall, the very 
embodiment and expression of mystic and feminine grace, 
lapsing over its exquisitely molded vein of rock and weaving 
in midair its lace-work pattern of perfection; Vernal Fall, 
the magnificent, flowing calmly, grandly from its emerald 
pool of preparation over the sheer precipice in tints of rose 
and green, spanned by its sky-born rainbow and encircled at 
the base by its self-wrought carpet of living green; Nevada 
Fall, eager, tumultuous, impassioned, leaping headlong from 
its heights, an epitome of power; and, finally, Yosemite Fall, 
the marvelous, exhibiting in its unparalleled descent a com- 
bination of beauty and strength, grace and form such as no 
other waterfall in the world equals. 

With this vision of mountain and vale and waterfall un- 
folding new beauties before him hourly, the pilgrim finds 
himself at times charmed, at times overawed, but dwelling 
always in a world of enchantment, purified, calmed, uplifted, 
and departs with a deeper and more worshipful sense of the 
beauty and sublimity of God’s mountain architecture. 











Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


A New York Church and Its Rural Branch 


Christ Church in the Bronx, formerly known 
as the Mt. Hope Church, is making solid prog- 
ress, and will soon demand and secure a new 
building. There are now 132 members, the 
last year having seen an increase of 27, nearly 
all on confession. 

Rev. Henry M. Brown is in the twelfth year 
of this pastorate. A member of his church 
travels considerably and has become deeply 
interested in a little church recently organ- 
ized in Warren County, Pa. It is ina remote 
country district, torn by many local preju- 
dices and inherited antipathies, and hindered 
by a type of organized Christianity which 
could not appeal to the better element of the 
community. 

Some months ago, after several meetings 


had been held, Mr. Brown went out and or- 
ganized the church with about thirty-five 
members, baptizing all but a few and receiv- 
ing almost all on confession. In two cases, 
three generations were represented. The 
church is not yet ready to enter our body, 
owing to its environment. Christ Church 
spared Mr. Brown another Sunday recently, 
and he went again to Spring Creek, conduct- 
ing the communion service, receiving nine on 
confession, and baptizing eight adults and 
three children. 

The neighborhood, which is very scattered, 
is being regenerated both spiritually and so- 
cially, people out of touch being brought to- 
gether again. The Tuesday after the com- 
munion service an open-air Play Day was 
held, to which over four hundred people came, 
many driving ten miles. The church has a 
club of young men called the Azarim, and for 
young women, the Kallia. The little chapel 
organ is supported by an orchestra of about 
a dozen mouth-organs! It is a significant 
brotherhood which thus binds the church on 
a mount in the metropolis to the church ona 


hillside in the distant country needing guid- 
ance, 


Steady Progress at Mt. Vernon 


Under its new pastor, Rev. W. B. Allis, this 
church is moving forward successfully. Last 
week it voted to sell its property and buy a 
new lot facing Hartley Park, only one block 
from the center of the city, both as to geogra- 
phy and population. The sociological work of 
the church continues most of the summer. 
There is a flower mission, as well as classes 
in charcoal and crayon, etc. The Knights of 
King Arthur have been taken to camp at 
Katonah and the Bible school picnic has 
been held at Rye Beach. Prominent business 
men will share in conducting the summer Bible 
school. Evening service is suspended till 
September. The August prayer meetings 
gather at the homes of members in different 
sections of the city, thus combining conven- 
ience of locality, with spiritual and social 
advantages. Deacons and laymen conduct 


these home services. 
SYDNEY. 
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Popular Summer Resorts East and West 


Fi 


Richfield Springs, an Episcopalian 
Center 


Richfield Springs, N. Y., long known as a 
charming inland town on the western spur of 
the Catskills and in Cooper’s Leather Stock- 
ing country, last year was the center where 
gathered the first suinmer assembly or con- 
ference of the Northfield or Chautauqua type 
ever projected and carried out by clergy and 
laity of the Protestant Episcopal Charch. 
Last year’s success has led the management 
of the Seabury Society to provide an excep- 
tionally fine program of speakers on theolog- 
ical, religious, sociological, musical (ecclesi- 
astical) and civie topics this year, among the 
speakers on the latter themes being Booker T. 
Washington and Capt. A. T. Mahan. The 
aim of the conference is to develop spiritual 
life and a spirit of fellowship and co-opera- 
tion, and effectiveness in church work. To 
this end conferences and class work, as well 
as preaching and lecturing are maintained. 
The support given to this movement by bish- 
ops of the Church and its religious journals 
heralds a new day in the Episcopal Church. 








Frankfort, a Congregational Resort 


The Frankfort (Mich.) Assembly began with 
a conference of Congregationalists in and 
about Cleveland, O., who met at Lakeside, O., 
in 1902. The success of the plan led to another 
gathering in 1903, when sixteen states were 
represented, and in 1904 Frankfort was selected 
as a permanent site. One hundred and twenty- 
five acres, bordering on Lake Michigan where 
the northwestern corner of the peninsula juts 
out toward Kewanee, Wis., and also on the 
shores of a beautiful smaller inland body of 
water called Crystal Lake, have been acquired 
by gift and purchase. A Congregational Sum- 
mer Assembly has been incorporated under 
Michigan laws, and settlers have begun to 
purchase sites forhomes. President King and 
Professor Bosworth of Oberlin have been 
stanch friends of the enterprise from the be- 
ginning, and lecture and teach again this year, 
as does Moderator Gladden of the National 
Council. The Social Mission of Christianity 
is to be a main theme discussed, and among 
the speakers will be Miss McDowell of the 
Stockyards Social Settlement, Chicago and 
Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago Commons. 





“ 











Lake Geneva, a Popular Resort for 
Chicagoans 


In Southern Wisconsin, and close to the 
Illinois line, Lake Geneva is increasingly pop- 
ular with Chicago business men, many of 
whom spend Sunday there with their families, 
and some of whom during the summer season 
go and return each day. There are groups 
of simple cottages, and many homes of wealth, 
with golf and gayety galore. The most notable 
religious gatheriog is that of the Y. M. C. A., 
which holds a summer school and camp, at- 
tended annually by several hundred students 
and by a colony of Christian people of con- 
genial taste. The picture shows the Y. M. 
C. A. pier. The lakeis nearly the size of the 
Sea of Galilee; the water is clear, cool and of 
surprising depth. If Northfield conferences, 
held in full sight of Mt. Hermon on the other 
side of the Connecticut, sometimes carry their 
students to the hilltops of Palestine, not less 
do the Geneva lakeside conferences transport 
their attendants in imagination to the shore of 
blue Galilee. The Y. M. C. A. camp is near 
the Lick Observatory, where weekly lectures 
on astronomy add their interest to the sessions 
of the summer school. The recent college 
conference presided over by Prof. E. S. Par- 
sons of Colorado College drew students from 
many states of the Interior. 


Louw 
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Where Christians Recreate, Study and Fraternize 





Silver Bay’s Attractions for Young 
People 


Toward the northern end of Lake George, 
on a point of land extending into its lovely 
waters and guarded by thickly wooded hills 
threaded with trails, is a rendezvous for alert 
Christian Association workers of both sexes, 
earnest college women and some of the choic- 
est young people of our churches. When the 
place first began to come into prominence 
four years ago, it was owned by Mr. Silas 
Paine, a member of Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, who generously put the buildings 
and grounds at the disposal of many resorting 
thither. Now he has passed over the prop- 
erty to an incorporated organization, and 
from the first of July to September confer- 
ences are in progress. Special emphasis is 
placed on the home and foreign missionary 
movement. The proportion of young people at 
Silver Bay is noticeably large. It has little 
need to advertise, for its limited accommoda- 
tions are now often fully engaged weeks in 
advance. Far from the sound of steam whis- 
tle and the trolley car, its quiet pleasures, 
serious study and the chance to meet in close 
relationships well-known Christian leaders 
unite to draw a select constituency. 





Winona, Favored of Presbyterians 


For ten years past Winona Lake, Indiana, has been 
the scene of the largest summer assembly of Evangelical 
Christians in the central West. Thither the Presbyterian 
General Assembly often goes; thither go students of the 
Bible in large numbers, Sunday school teachers, Y. M. 
C. A. workers, and in addition a large multitude of adults 
and youth who seek to get the general information which 
an assembly managed on the Chautauqua plan provides. 
Formally organized now, under the name of the Winona 
Assembly and Summer Schools, the enterprise is not con- 
tent with summer work, but carries on three winter sehools, 
two at the lake and one in Indianapolis. Winona is con- 
spicuous as a power house for generating the evangelistic 
temper and method throughout the Interior. Chief credit 
for this is due to Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, and the 
evangelistic committee of the Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
Chapman year after year has led conferences on this 
theme and given to pastors and lay workers the benefit of 
his varied and long experience. As an adaptation of the 
camp meeting feature of early Methodism, with emphasis 
on the evangelistic and the educational idea, this experi- 
ment by Presbyterians has considerable significance. 





Northfield, a Mecca for Multitudes 


No spot in New England attracts so many 
Christians of all denominations during the 
summer months as quiet Northfield on the 
Connecticut river forever linked with the name 
and labors of Dwight L. Moody and today the 
center of spiritual power felt around the world. 
The single conference of twenty years ago has 
now been multiplied into half a dozen each 
drawing its special clientage and addressed 
by American and English preachers and teach- 
ers of renown. In addition to the thousands 
who attend these conferences Northfield is 
coming to be the permanent summer home 
of many who find rest and recreation in the 
comfortable hotels and boarding places, in 
pretty cottages and rustic camps and tents. 
Thus the place takes on every year a more 
cosmopolitan character while the conferences 
under the general direction of Mr. William R. 
Moody maintain their pristine strength. An 
increasing number of persons each year avail 
themselves of the privileges of ‘‘ Camp North- 
field” and of tenting on the seminary campus, 
which commands a lovely view of the winding 
Connecticut. Thus expenses are reduced to 
$4 or $5 a week, or even to a lower figure. 
The August General Conference is now in 
session. It lasts until Aug. 20. 
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The Mountain Lakes of Vermont 


ERMONT, for 
the summer 
tourist, is well 
nigh an undis- 
covered coun- 
try and it may 
be that in be- 
traying the secret of her 
loveliness I ill requite her 
hospitality. Pushing aside 
the example of Manchester 
where crowds of strangers 
pass and repass along the marble pavements 
of a wide village street Vermont and fashion 
have scarcely met. This means at least one 
thing—the hotels are still uncorrupted. In 
New Hampshire and the Adirondacks, one 
finds wide verandas, plentiful rocking chairs, 
lawn tennis squares and golf links, but the 
cream is milk, the fresh vegetables grow in 
tin cans along back-kitchen shelves. In Ver- 
mont the piazza has bourgeoned rather than 
bloomed, the rocking chair and the links 
haven’t begun to sprout, but the cream comes 
on in jugs—jugs, not snippy little pitchers— 
and the vegetables riot out in the back yard. 
So much for the gustatory charm of the state 
—now for the lakes! 

Everybody knows the two huge meres, 
Champlain and Memphremagog, which stretch 
their white beaches along the borders of the 
state. Of them we wiil not speak, for they 
are already famous in song and story. Rather 
is attention due to that row of sapphires, set 
one by one, each with a distinction of its own, 
into the great green ring of hills along the 
central mountain chain. They are lovely, 
mysterious, unknown. 





LAKE BOMOSEEN WITH BIRD’S EYE GAP 


First comes Bomoseen, a name reminiscent 
of our grandmothers’ gowns, but in reality 
harking back to some remote Indian maiden. 
It is the proud owner of two hotels, a steam- 
boat, and all the rest of the modern para- 
phernalia, mitigated and subdued by distance 
from the railroad and an absence of tin-grown 
vegetables. At the Fairhaven end, the lake 
stretches out into Hubbardton, twisting its 
way through bleak cliffs and mighty hills, 
abrupt, stern along the shores, mirroring wild 
crags in the quiet waters, in the baekground 
these fade, melt along the jhorizon line, be- 
come at last merely 


A distant, dreamy, dim blue chain 
Of mountains circling every side. 

The pride of Bomoseen is Bird’s Eye Gap, 
in some respects the most beautiful thing in 
the state. Here at the lake side it dominates 
the scene—an enormous pair of veritable wings 
outspread against the sunset—the struggling 
wings of some archangel who, lost in that 
riot of ridges, is tightening every muscle of 
his gigantic strength in one marvelous effort 
at escape. The eyes of the watcher expect at 
the next moment to behold the celestial crea- 
ture fling himself up against the sky. 


ST. CATHERINE BY WAY OF OWL SWAMP 


Yet St. Catherine holds a profounder charm. 
‘If you would view fair Catherine aright,’’ 


Charming Out-of-the-way Places Explored by Two Pedestrians 


By JAMES CHURCH ALVORD, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Never before had I realized how crooked a 
nose I must possess! That road wandered up 
and wandered down, loitered past groves of 
ghostly birches, circled pines where tiny 
brooks danced into silver waterfalls, passed 
deserted farmhouses whose broken panes and 
flapping blinds lent an uncanny luneliness to 
the desolate scene; went everywhere, any- 
where except to Owl Swamp and the lake. 
At last when the road was a mere pair of 
cart-rots in the soggy soil, the sound of child- 
ish voices assured us that we were still in the 
land of the living and a moment later two 
pairs of lips, stained ruby red with raspber- 
ries, were informing us: ‘“‘ Yep, this be th’ 
way ter th’ swamp; it’s all straight, but gee! 
There be a pile o’ snakes down there! ”’ 





nay if you would fathom her witchery at all, 
go visit her by way of Middletown Springs 
and Owl Swamp. There is only one man at 
the springs who knows the route, but mine 
host of the quaint little inn of the village 
square can direct you to his office, where you 
will be met with a charming courtesy fla. 
vored by an earlier age than ours. 

In our case this courtesy extended to a 
buggy ride far up into the hills, a safe land- 
ing at the foot of a grass grown road, an in- 
junction to follow our noses. 











Willonghby Lake 








Lake St. Catherine 


Another minute and the thing had burst 
upon us, all the grander for its unexpected- 
ness. Talk of mountains! They pile them- 
selves on that horizon into a bewilderment of 
grandeur. Far away tower the Adirondacks, 
**clouds which stoop from heaven and take 
the shape, with fold to fold, of mountain,” 
White face, Sugar-loaf and Marcy lost in a 

blue haze, indistinguishable. In the nearer 
background are the Green Hills themselves, 

Shaw, Moose-horn and Haystack, fairly in- 

digo against the evanescent beauty of the more 

distant peaks. Champlain isa faint glittering 
line in the middle distance; those wings of an 
| archangel still fighting to be free, and—the 
| center of all—St. Catherine, a bit of the sky 
dropped down to earth. 

There is a steamer on St. Catherine, at least 
so it dubs its strangeness; in reality it is a 
furnace, triply heated, with two narrow 
promenade decks set around that scorch. The 
captain is fully as original as his craft. He 
conveyed us to the far end of the lake—the 
one spot where the thick-surrounding trees do 
not cluster—leaving us there for a full half- 
hour, replying to our reproaches, 

** Wal’ I reckon ter wait here until there be 
enough 0’ ye to pay fer th’ vy’age.” 

Luckily a Sabbath school picnic turned up 
on that uninhabited flat to relieve our misery. 
Halfway down the lake a new complication 
arose, 

“Do ye want ter stop to th’ pint or t» th’ 
end?”’ 

As the “‘end ” seemed nearer to our goal, we 
chose that, only to be informed a moment 
later: 

‘*Wal’ I’ll hev’ to drop ye then in th’ middle 
o’ th’ lake an’ ye can wade ashore. Th’ ain’t 
no landin’ to th’ end.”’ 


! 
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THE TYSON LAKES 


Having said so much concerning Bomoseen 
and St. Catherine, what adjectives are left for 
Tyson and Willoughby? The sun had as yet 
failed to percolate that narrow val- 
ey, when Madame and I buckled 
on our knapsacks, shook our caps 
toward the few early risers about 
the hotel and swung into our steady 
gait along the road. A quick turn 
brought us to the Tyson Lakes, 
crouched into the purple shadows 
of their steep acclivities, black—jet 
black with a cobalt sparkle over 
them. Above, the brows of the 
bluffs sprang with one sheer vault 
toward the sky, darkly, deeply, beau- 
tifully brown in that sombre light, 
a brewn across which the shadows 
threw streaks and stripes as inky as 
the tarns beneath, while at their 
summits the advancing rays of 
dawn, catching the swaying tops of the maples, 
had flushed them into flame. Save for that 
rose-red blush all was still and cold and dark 
n the dim valley—on the lakes themselves the 
mist of the morning had resolved itself into 
wreaths and rings of filmy vapor, which 
Swung, tilted and swirled, rose and fell at 
the touch of an early breeze. 


With mop and mow, we saw them go, 
Slim shadows hand in hand: 

About, about, in ghostly rout 
They trod a saraband: 

And the weird grotesques made Arabesques, 
Like the wind upon the sand! 


Mile after mile we tramped through the 
widening light of the growing day. From red 
to orange, from orange to yellow, then to 
white faded the flare of splendor across the 
sky, fainter and fainter paled the wan dancers 
on the waters; until suddenly the lake ended, 
letting us slip from elf-land into the solid, 
sordid, sultry forenoon. 


WILLOUGHBY, THE QUEEN 


Willoughby is Pisgah and Hor; for they 
stand on either side, gaunt, gray sentinels, 
torn asunder in some prehistoric convulsion 
of nature to let in the beauty of this exquisite 
sheet of water. The effect is foreign to New 
England, sends the mind back to Derwent- 
water, loved of Wordsworth and Southey, 
until it recalls how Rigi and Pilatus rise on 
either side of Lake Lucerne. Thenceforth 
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the imagination is in Switzerland. Without 
venturing too near the fatal mistake of Paris, 
it may be just possible to confess that Wil- 
loughby, gleaming between her grim giants, 
is the queen of all Vermont, that her hotel, 


Lake Morey 


beautiful for situation, at the feet of those 
twin tors, is incomparably placed. 

We were detained two days in this perfect 
spot; the first because, hungry for Pisgah- 
visions, we climbed the sides of that steep 
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mount in the morning and drifted all the 
afternoon around its base, the second because 
it rained. Now a woman tramp, a woman 
who can walk twenty-four miles a day, is an 
unknown, a strange animal in Vermont; there- 
fore, during those two evenings and through 
those rain: swept hours, did the guests crowd 
around eager to learn the how and why and 
where, to be entertained by the most Sinbad- 
like adventures we could recall. Indeed we 
have found all stout old ladies averaging from 
sixty to seventy, though, of course, there were 
none such at Willoughby, avid with desire 
to start out instanter and follow Madame on 
her tramping exploits. 

The bill next morning fell two dollars short 


of the price agreed upon. The hostess, on be- | 


ing questioned, replied with beaming glances 
cast Madame-ward, ‘‘ Well, I thought your 
conversation worth that much to the guests! ”’ 
We spent the rest of the forenoon discussing 
the ownership of those two dollars. 

Time fails me to tell of the broad sparkle of 
Fairfield, lying open to the sunshine; of Maid- 
stone lonely among her embowering woods; 
of Dunmore, Morey, Island, Silver, Echo, each 
with its own peculiar fascination; though 
Quechee Pond stands out vividly beauteous, 
shimmering up from her wide valley of hem- 
locks at the scarlet end of a gray, rain- washed 
day. 


AN ENCOUNTER AT BRUNSWICK SPRINGS 


There is one, however, which refuses to be 
thus passed by. Brunswick is so elated at the 
strangeness of her springs that she lets this 
wondrous gem go nameless or rather with no 
better designation than ‘‘the pond.’”’ The 
hotel which stood upon its banks and might 
have been trusted to discover a state- 
lier nomenclature has long been a 
| mass of charred timbers and totter- 
| ing stone. But the road to its shores 
is sO grass grown, lies through a 
forest so primeval, its desolation is 
so lush, gentle, tiower-filled that once 
seen it cannot be forgotten. Thena 
rod away lie the famous springs. Six 
conch-shells, hewn by nature out of 
the primitive stone, catch the bub- 
bling flow of six separate mineral 
springs with an adjustment so per- 
fect as never to tinge the flavor of 
any one by that of its neighbor. 

These facts were stated to me by 
an aggressive female of goodly bulk, 
straddled man fashion across the 
wooden platform, which alone shows the van- 
dal hand of man in the silvern savagery of that 
scene. Having received such explicit informa- 
tion I knew at once that the slight tang of 
elderly eggs, discoverable in the water on 
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Owls Head, Lake Memphremagog 
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either side of the sulphur pool, must be a 
pure product of my imagination. 

**T come down here five times every day,”’ 
went on the militant female, “imbibe one 
glass of each kind and one glass of the min- 
gled waters; I have been here ten days and 
am a new creature.”’ 

As the minerals are arsenic, iron, sulphur, 
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bromide, calcium and magnesia, I felt strongly 
tempted to suggest that if she kept up the 
present ratio she would be a new kind of 
creature, inhabiting a higher sphere than 
ours, and that right shortly, yet forbore. 
Where can a tale like this find for itself a 
close! I am reminded of the saying of an 
aged parishioner to a clerical friend of mine, 
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who was looking through the fluttered pages 
of his Bible for the most consolatory passage 
of all. She interrupted him, ‘‘ Don’t pick!’’ 
she cried, ‘‘it’s all good.” O, how good it 
all is, this Book of the Revelation of the 
love in God’s heart, this gospel according 
to Vermont. Go, look, learn, love, and be 
thankful! 





Hunting a Hill-top Home 


An Exhilarating and Rewarding Quest Under the Guidance of the ‘‘ Angel of Wild Things ”’ 


Like Columbus, I had a theory. Like 
Columbus, I acted upon it, and proved it 
true. 

A friend had taken a prize offered by 
The Congregationalist for the best ac- 
count of a minister’s vacation. His recipe 
was this: Find an abandoned farmhouse; 
buy, repair and add a wide veranda; take 
thither wife and children, and turn them 
loose. My wife read and I had no peace 
till I rented his cottage for the summer, 
he spending the season abroad. The 
next year he was back, and 
we had to look elsewhere. 

Then it was that I formed 
my theory. The western part 
of our state is said to be full 
of abandoned farms. I in- 
ferred that a habitable house 
might be secured for a song. 
So one Saturday, I took my 
bicycle and boarded a train 
for the western wilds, like 
Abram not knowing whither 
I went. My wheel was 
checked, as I supposed, to 
the terminus; but as we rolled 
in, I looked at my check, and 
lo! the name of a station 
ten miles back. My day was 
wasted! However, as there 
were three hours before the 
first train home, I thought 
that I might as well walk out 
into the country and see and 
learn what I could. 

Through two villages I 
passed, then hesitated at a 
fork of the road; started up 
one road, then turned back 
and took the other. It must 
have been ‘‘the angel of wild 
things” that guided me. I 
certainly could not have ex- 
plained my choice. Thecoun- 
try, with its placid ponds and 
low wooded hills, looked at- 
tractive enough; but houses 
were few and none unoccupied. My in- 
quiry: ‘‘Do you happen to know of any 
vacant farmhouse in this region? ’’ several 
times repeated, elicited only negatives. 
Distant whistles blew for twelve. Just 
then I saw a house ahead, and concluded 
that I had time enough to go that much 
further. On a settle by the gate sat a 
man, fat, forty and good-natured, taking 
his nooning. 

‘*Waal, yaas!’’ he replied to my faint- 
hearted inquiry, ‘‘I dew happen to know 
a place. Near the lake? Yaas. ’Bout 
three miles from here.”’ 

It was too far to visit that day. But 
I learned where the owner lived back in 
the village, and looked him up on the 
way to the station. A more surprised 
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“The low, weather-beaten house of my dreams” 


By EpwAarRp TALLMADGE Root 


pair you rarely saw than that ex-farmer 
mechanic and his wife. 

The next Saturday found me again at 
the terminus, this time with bicycle 
safely checked. I saw it at last—the 
low, weather-beaten house of my dreams, 
embowered in an orchard, nothing in 
sight but wooded hills and a glimpse of 
the blue lake. I lunched under a canopy 


of apple blossoms, and blessed the bag- 
gageman for his blunder. 
When he found that I really wanted it, 





the owner named a rent ridiculously low. 
My family took my word for its attrac- 
tions and were not disappointed. We 
sent a load of goods across country, 
and camped out. All around, abandoned 
farms were relapsing into wilderness. At 
times there seemed something uncanny 
in the rapidity with which nature was 
reclaiming her own. We rested, fished, 
bathed, boated, botanized, or hunted 
birds—through field-glasses. The babies 
thrived. Everybody voted the summer a 
success. 

But alas! our admiration opened the 
eyes of the owner. He decided to return. 
The third summer we were again turned 
out into the wide world to hunt a hill-top 
home. 


Again the “‘angel of wild things” showed 
that she had adopted us. We certainly 
began to feel kinship with her natural 
charges. One day before we were ban. 
ished from our Eden, we took a drive 
through three states—there are advan- 
tages in being in a corner!—and unex- 
pectedly found ourselves in a fourth. 
The horse was a stranger, big and bony; 
the vehicle, a trap with rattling panels 
and spokes. The harness was old. The 
whole outfit was hired of a bibulous 
French Canadian, a dealer in 
horses and second-hand rigs, 
whose sheds and yard were 
stored with buggies in every 
stage of delapidation. To 
trust to such a combination 
so precious a load as wife, 
two boys and two grandmas, 
savored of rashness. But this 
was the only available livery ; 
and one must take some risks 
for the sake of a family ride. 

Five miles uphill we jogged 
through dense woods with- 
out habitant, then suddenly 
emerged, with such a. land- 
scape spread out before us! 
It seemed as if our eyes could 
sweep half the state on whose 
boundary we stood. And 
there, on the very brow, an 
unoccupied house! 

**O, if we could rent this! ’* 
burst from every lip. 

It is a wonder that we ever 
lived through that.day to find 
out. A tiny, striped, paper 
bag did the mischief. Three 
cents from Grandma forcandy 
at a country store will make 
a small boy happy. But his 
happiness is not complete un- 
til he has burst the bag. The 
popping was a great success. 
Indeed, it was too successful. 
Shut in as we were by woods, 
it sounded like a pistol-shot. The horse 
gave one jump. In an instant the whole 
harness was a wreck. How I sprang out 
to the horse’s head, how grandmas and 
babies tumbled out of that trap, why the 
horse did not bolt and run, nobody knows. 
But those who are born to live in the 
paradise of an abandoned farm cannot be 
killed in a runaway. 

We are spending our second summer 
in the new home. The state-line runs 
through the house. We eat in one com- 
monwealth and sleep in another. Milk 
and eggs are plenty. Berries abound 
from June to September. Besides one 
could almost live on the view. The 
glass reveals eleven church towers peep- 
ing above the farms and forests of three 
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states. A wilderness isatourback. The 
partridge, dusting itself in the road, scur- 
ries away on ourapproach. Rabbits gaze 
an instant, then displaying their white 
signal, disappear in the bushes. We live 
in hopes of seeing a fox, or even deer, 
which, protected by a fine of $500 are 
said to be multiplying. During our ab- 
sence, indeed, one day a fine stag was 
seen exploring our dooryard. 

Nature’s puzzle department always pre- 
sents something new. Every day dis- 
covers a new flower, fern or bird to be 
identified. Familiar friends bring no 
less delight. The oven bird makes the 
woods ring with his: ‘‘Teacher, Teacher, 
TEACHER!” The rose-breasted gros- 
beak grants glimpses of his beauty, and 
sings the robin’s song glorified. As the 
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sun sinks over the amphitheater of 
hills, from the green depths below peals 
the flute call of the thrush. Through the 
night, while the moon sheds over the 
the wild scene a dreamy splendor, which 
makes it seem a sin to close one’s eyes, 
now far away and now under the win- 
dow, rings that monotonous chant, misin- 
terpreted into a call to punish a naughty 
lad, but really the triumphant assertion: 
‘*Love I will! Ever will!” 

But best of all, imparted by all, as we 
grow into closer sympathy with the world 
of happy life around, overpoweringly 
comes to mind and heart the conscious- 
ness of a Presence whose dwelling is the 
light of setting suns and the living air, 
whose love it is that giveth us thus 
richly all things to enjoy! 
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Silver 


The Young People’s 


Bay 


BY REV. FREDERICK H. MEANS 


The fourth assembly of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement opened on July 20, at 
Silver Bay. The arrival of each boat started 
a long procession from dock to hotel. From 
thirteen different states, California the most 
remote, from all the principal denominations, 
from business life, from the professions, from 
educational and Y. M. C. A. work they came, 
until as many as 650 were in attendance. 

This is a gathering of the Christian clans, 
among the beautiful highlands of Lake 
George, a representative body, in the fact 
that most of the delegates have been chosen 
by local church conferences, or unions, or 
young people’s societies, or come as the teach- 
ers of mission study classes. It is, as was 
planned, a meeting of the leaders of young 
people’s work, somewhat more mature than 
those who have attended in former years. 

The great importance of this conference to 
the whole life and work of the Christian 
churches can hardly be overestimated. It is 
led by the secretaries of the movement, and 
of young people’s work in the different mis- 
sionary boards—men like Messrs. Vickrey, 
Hicks, Corliss and Shelton. The presiding 
ofticer of the first days was Hon. S. B. Capen 
and at the daily morning prayers Rey. Dr. 
J. F. Goucher, president of the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore, has officiated. These 
services, with the early morning Bible and 
prayer circles have struck a strong spiritual 
note for each day, which has been well main- 
tained. Indeed, all who are here, speakers, 
leaders and delegates, seem to be full of that 
spirit which waits upon God for supreme 
guidance. 

Sunday was a day of rest and uplift, with 
memorable sermons by Robert E. Speer at the 
morning and evening sessions. The singing at 
all the meetings deserves to be called not 


Conference 


**congregational’’ as the term is generally 
used, but viva voce and unanimous. Lest 
voices should weary from constant use, the 
association quartet has supplemented the sing- 
ing with well-chosen and well-rendered se- 
lections. 

The great object of the conference is to 
rouse the’ young people of all churches to 
their great responsibility—a responsibility for 
knowing and supporting the work of all their 
own denominational societies. With complete 
accord and sympathy between the denomina- 
tions represented here, there is at the same 
time a firm insistence upon the need of loyalty 
in each one to its own work. 

The meetings fall into four classes—devo- 
tional, institutes for considering the best 
methods, mission study hours and platform 
or ‘‘mass”’ meetings. The secretaries take 
the lead in formulating plans for bringing to 
bear upon the churches all the information and 
inspiration gained here. The results of their 
efforts must depend upon the spirit in which 
the churches welcome and co-operate with 
their delegates quite as much as upon the 
benefits received by the latter. 

Take, for instance, the matter of mission 
study, a most fascinating field of information 
when one gets well into it. Where there 
were 28,000 members of such classes in 1903-04, 
the last year has shown some fifty-five or 
sixty thousand studying home and foreign 
missions in such classes. Of the Congrega- 
tional churches represented by some of their 
own members here, only about one half had 
a class or classes last year. A great oppor- 
tunity will be open to our churches this fall, 
because of the hundreds of young people who 
will go back well-trained to teach classes and 
to train teachers. 

Of these hundreds a large proportion are 
taking the study of home missions under Sec. 
Don O. Shelton of the C. H. M. S., and are 
using as text-book his Heroes of the Cross in 
America. The rest are studying Africa, with 
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the new text-book Daybreak in the Dark Con- 
tinent. 

The platform addresses have been varied and 
stimulating. Dr. Chivers of the Baptist Board, 
Dr. North on City Evangelization, Dr. Haven 
and Rev. Mr. Goodrich of the American Bible 
Society, Dr. Goucher, and many missionaries 
and student volunteers have been among them. 

At the denominational group meetings Con- 
gregationalists have mustered about one hun- 
dred and twenty delegates, and have listened 
with pleasure and profit to President Capen 
and Secretary Hicks, to Mr. Edward E. Capen, 
Miss Kyleand Mrs. Lawrence Thurston. The 
home societies have had earnest words spoken 
for them by Secretaries Ryder, Hood, Tead 
and Shelton. 

Mutual acquaintance among our delegates 
was promoted by a pleasant lawn party under 
the trees. Soin an atmosphere of sociable 
spirituality, of earnest work and prayer and 
praise, mingled with wholesome recreation, 
the sessions of this conference are fulfilling 
their purpose in God’s plans for his kingdom. 

Silver Bay, July 27. 


City Conference 
BY MARY LITTLE THOMPSON, PORTLAND, ME. 


The last of the 750 college women in attend- 
ance upon the Student Conference at Silver 
Bay had hardly disappeared before a delega- 
tion of 313 women from the cities arrived to be 
transported across the beautiful waters of 
Lake George to the Silver Bay Hotel, where a 
conference of eastern city workers of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations affiliated with 
the American Committee was held July 7-17. 
It brought together state and natienal secre- 
taries, general and assistant city secretaries, 
board members, members of associations, fac- 
tory and shop girls from local organizations; 
the territory covered was from Bar Harbor, 
Me., to Akron, O., representing in all thirty- 
nine cities. 

The daily program consisted of two classes 
in Bible study, one led by Professor Beardslee 
of Hartford Theological Seminary, on Studies 
in Isaiah and the other by Miss Mary L. Bab- 
cock of New York on The Teachings of Christ. 
An hour was devoted each day to a presenta- 
tion of different phases of technical work, led 
by experts in organization, economics, educa- 
tion, industrial work and religious work. 
An hour was spent in sectional conferences— 
the board members meeting to discuss the 
problems and interests of city associations, 
committee members arranging for more effi- 
cient committee work, the factory and shop 
girls, represented at the conference by fifty 
of their club members, planning with Miss 
Barnes for further extension of the associa- 
tion work in factories and stores, testifying 
eloquently to the adequacy of the Y. W. C. A. 
to meet the wants of thousands of girls em- 
ployed in the large industrial centers. 

The afternoons were spent entirely in rec- 
reation. To many of the girls this is their 
only vacation time in a year of hard work, 
and is eagerly anticipated and enjoyed. 

The evening platform meetings and Sunday 
services were addressed by Dr. Beardslee, 
Drs. John T. Kerrin, Johnston Ross, George 
Eckman and Mrs. Ella A. Boole. 

A special feature was the presentation of 
the whole American field, showing 105 city 
associations with a membership of 57,892, and 
550 student associations with a membership 
of 41,216. A vivid picture of the world’s 
work was given by Miss Anne M. Reynolds, 
for ten years world’s secretary. 

Circling the globe there are 5,000 associa- 
tions today, with a membership of half a 
million women and girls, a mighty army un- 
der Christ’s banner moving towards what 
makes for righteousness, carrying in their 
hearts the motto of the 1905 Silver Bay Con- 
ference, ‘* Because I live, ye shall live also.’’ 
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An Exile—a Story of Old Home Day 


The Medford Banne?* had come, and 
Mrs. Phipps, as usual, had obtained pos- 
session of it. To believers in the law of 
compensation, Mrs. Phipps must have fur- 
nished admirable illustration; there were 
certain small and undeniably interesting 
crevices in life which nature had forever 
made it impossible for her to investigate. 
Upon the other hand, her imposing pres- 
ence demanded, and seldom failed to re- 
ceive, certain pleasing deference. When 
a group of eager old ladies rushed out to 
the steps of the Home upon the appear- 
ance of the Banner boy, he invariably 
handed the paper to Mrs. Phipps. To 
slight that ponderous figure in favor of 
one of the little wisps of old women be- 
side it would have been manifestly im- 
possible. 

Mrs. Phipps swept into the parlor with 
her excited following. Such prestige was 
not held without murmurings of discon- 
tent among the lesser ones—one little 
brown woman, in particular, making bit- 
ing reference to ‘‘sech snatchin’s an’ 
grabbin’s’’—but Mrs. Phipps’s partial 
deafness rendered her rule all the more 
secure. 

She seated herself in the largest chair 
and got the paper in focus. As she did 
so an exclamation of surprise escaped 
her. 

‘*Well, I do declare!’’ she murmured. 

The room buzzed with curiosity, but 
Mrs. Phipps, plunged in absorbed pe- 
rusal, paid no attention. She read with 
extreme deliberation to the end of the 


‘column and then laid the paper upon her 


knee, taking the precaution to keep a firm 
grasp upon it. 

‘*Next week is Old Home week,”’ she 
informed the waiting audience. ‘I'd 
got the date sort o’ mislaid: I’d got it 
in my head that ’twas the week after. 
Here’s a long article about it—I ain’t fin- 
ished it yet, but ’tis real interestin’. It 
tells about folks comin’ from the corners 
of the earth to the celebratin’, an’ the 
feelin’s it raises in their minds.” 

“T guess if ’twas Old Ladies’ Homes 
they was comin’ to, they wouldn’t be in 
sech a tearin’ hurry,” said old Mrs. Pot- 
ter, darkly. She was suffering from 
‘‘torment in her jints,”” and viewed the 
world aggressively in consequence. Mrs, 
Phipps turned upon her triumphantly. 

‘*Wait till you hear all, Susan Potter! 
What do you say to Medford’s havin’ a 
Special day and Senator Long bein’ here 
to make a speech? Mercy on us, I re- 
member Simon Moses Long when he was 
a little sassy, freckle-faced fellow not 
knee high to a grass-hopper. But he al- 
lus was dretful smart—one o’ the forth- 
puttin’ sort; I s’pose that’s the kind that 
gits along up to Washington. ’Tis next 
Wednesday—Medford Day. The speak- 
in’s goin’ to bein Parson’s grove. There’s 
to be a dinner afterwards an’ everything’s 
goin’ to be trimmed up gay’s a fiddle.”’ 

She stopped a moment for the twofold 
purpose of taking breath and viewing the 
effect of her announcement. Across the 
excited murmur of comment fell Mrs. 
Potter’s mournful drizzle. 

‘*T dunno’sI consider that any gret—a 


By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


passel o’ folks losin’ their heads over 
Simon Moses Long. Folks’ll goan’ make 
a fine to-do but they don’t never one of 
’em give a thought toa poor old woman 
shet up ina Home.” Mrs. Potter’s com- 
plaints were never affected by so slight a 
consideration as change of base. 

Mrs. Phipps eyed the small dolorous 
figure with a mingling of scorn and tri- 
umph. 

“It beats all,’”’ she declared imperson- 
ally, ‘‘ how some folks can set an’ grum- 
ble, I believe they’d fault the Angel 
Gabriel himself. Mebbe if they’d wait 
till other folks have finished ’twould look 
better. There’s goin’ to be speakin’ an’ 
there’s goin’ to be a dinner and we’re all 
goin’! They calculate to send the ’bus 
round an’ take us all—Simon Moses Long 
himself proposed it. Now, what do you 
say, Susan Potter?”’ 

Susan Potter for once said nothing. 
Across her old worn face broke an in- 
credulous delight infinitely pathetic, had 
there been any one to see. But Mrs. 
Phipps, in the midst of a besetting clamor 
of tongues, had all the attention. She 
answered questions with an air of gener- 
ous patronage. The speakin’ was to be 
in the mornin’ an’ the dinner at one 
o’clock. There was goin’ to be a new 
drinkin’ fountain presented in the after- 
noon. The trolley folks was calculatin’ 
to take in a good deal—the line was fin- 
ished clear to Centerville now. 

Lucy Holbrook looked up quickly at 
the last words. She was a slender little 
creature with silver hair folded meekly 
about her temples. Nobody noticed Lucy 
very much; she was “one of the dretful 
quiet sort,” the others said, and consid- 
ered the poorest of any of them—not so 
much from poverty of actual possessions 
as because her imagination was not equal 
to the task of adorning her past. She 
had come from an old tumble-down house 
somewhere out in the country. A fall 
three years before had seriously injured 
her hip, and after that a cousin had paid 
the two hundred dollars that admitted 
her to the Home. She was real fortu- 
nate, she said, to have a beautiful place 
like this provided for her, and nobody 
had discovered the passionate homesick- 
ness that beat beneath her patient grati- 
tude. Perhaps they were blinded by con- 
tempt for her point of view, the ladies 
generally preferring to consider that they 
shed luster upon the Home by their pres- 
ence there. 

So through three endiess years she had 
lived an exile, wearying for the sight of 
one poor bit of earth. There had been 
no way before, but now, if the cars went 
out to Centerville—she looked with sup- 
pressed eagerness towards the paper. 
There was no chance of her getting a 
glimpse of it that afternoon, but perhaps 
she could after supper, when every one 
else had seen it. 

After supper, however, Mrs. Potter 
had it, and then Lyddy Folsom, and then 
Ann Mary Stone, who alternately read a 
few words and carried on a spirited ar- 
gument with Mrs. Phipps. Lucy’s gen. 
tle soul was stirred to unknown rebel- 


lion; she slipped behind one of the lace 
curtains and shook a thin, blue-veined 
fist towards the unconscious pair. 

“Tf you don’t stop that everlastin’ 
clackin’!”’ she cried. 

The lights in the Home were turned 
off at ten o’clock; it was quarter of ten 
when Ann Mary rose, dropping the paper. 
When Lucy darted forward and swooped 
down upon it, Ann Mary stared in amaze- 
ment. 

“Tf I’d known you wanted it, Miss 
Holbrook ’”’—she began; but Lucy was 
already limping down the hall, her thin 
cheeks flaming with excitement. She lit 
her gas with trembling fingers and began 
hurriedly searching the paper. Mrs. Pot- 
ter, her roommate, lifted a night-capped 
head. 

‘“*Tain’t once a month that I can ketch 
a snatch of sleep before daylight,’’ she 
moaned, ‘‘and when there comes a time 
when I do drop off other folks come 
bouncing in late and make me wake up 
with their lights. I ain’t complainin’— 
’tis what might be expected. But it does 
seem as if jest once a month ’’— 

Lucy’s nervous fingers turned off the 
light. ‘‘I’m real—sorry, Mis’ Potter,’’ 
she said humbly; but she had caught the 
word she wanted and to save her life she 
could not keep the joy out of her voice. 
For hours after Mrs. Potter’s complaints 
had verged into sounds that in another 
would have been deemed evidence of pro- 
found slumber, she lay awake with her 
joyous eyes smiling into the darkness. 

For the next week all the talk was of 
Old Home Day, and great was the ran- 
sacking of trunks and boxes. Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s symptoms became more and more 
acute as the great day drew near, but 
that by no means argued her unequal to 
the festivities. Long before the rising 
bell rang Wednesday morning she was 
flying excitedly about her room. 

**T s’pose it’s resking my life to go,” 
she told Lucy, ‘‘but I dunno’s I care. 
All I ask is that the misery will let me 
have one good day. Would you wear my 
visite or my crepe shawl? I s’pose I’d 
better put them pellets in my bag— 
they’re what the doctor gave me to take 
if I had a turn. Is my dress hitched up 
behind anywheres? O my land, I dunno’s 
I will be able to go!”’ 

She dropped into a chair, fanning her- 
self. Suddenly she turned her keen glance 
upon her roommate. 

‘** Ain’t you goin’ t’wear your delaine? ” 
she asked. 

Lucy’s delicate face flushed guiltily. 
‘*T wasn’t—I guess I ain’t goin’’’—she 
stammered. 

Mrs. Potter dropped her fan in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Be ye sick?” she inquired 
sharply. 

Lucy shook her head. “I thought I 
wouldn’t. I can’t get round in a crowd 
like other folks.”’ 

‘*But there’s all the speakin’ an’ the 
seein’ things, an’ the dinner.” Mrs. 
Potter’s voice rose, incredulously. 

Lucy turned a glorified smile upon her. 
**T guess I don’t care much about those,”’ 
she said. 
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Such a staggering announcement al- 
most bereft Mrs. Potter of the power 
of speech. 

““My stars!” she ejaculated faintly. 

Lucy spoke hurriedly. ‘‘If—if you 
won’t say anything to the others,’’ she 
begged. ‘“I’d rather they wouldn’t know 
till they’ve started. They won’t think 
about me at first.’’ 

Mrs. Potter drew herself up. ‘‘I guess 
any one that knows Susan Potter ain’t 
got no call to worry,’’ she retorted stiffly, 
*“*T warn’t never one of them leaky 
vessels.” 

Whatever reliance experience had 
taught could be placed upon Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s powers of secrecy, in this case for- 
tune was kind. In the excitement that 
prevailed at breakfast nobody noticed 
Lucy. When at nine o’clock the ’bus 
drew up she watched it from behind a 
big press in the upper hall, beset, even 
there, by the fear that she might be 
dragged down by main force. Happily 
for her, however, the loading proved so 
lengthy a performance, and one involy- 
ing such delicate questions of precedence, 
that her absence was not discovered. 
When at last the ’bus vanished down the 
road—the driver with a wide grin upon 
his face, and the passengers a confusion 
of bobbing heads due to the yet unad- 
justed down-sittings and up-risings—a 
great peace seemed to ‘fall upon the 
August world. Lucy looked out upon 
it with radiant eyes. 

“Tis going to be a beautiful day,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I do feel to be grateful.” 

She went to her room and made herself 
ready, her impatience outspeeding her 
fingers. There was not much to do—the 
holiday of her heart needed no outward 
adorning. In ten minutes she was on 
her way. 

There was half a mile to walk before 
she reached the trolley—a weary journey 
for her halting steps, but her eager spirit 
found everywhere symbols of her joy. 
She looked with sympathetic eyes after 
the gay carriage loads that passed her. 
Once a man called back a friendly word, 
‘Wish we had room to take you in,’’ and 
she answered cheerfully, 

**O I’ll get on all right.”’ 

When she was in the car, however, and 
the holiday commotion of Medford was 
left behind, a different mood fell upon 
her. Suppose she should find things 
changed! She never had dared ask. Some 
one might have bought the place and torn 
down the old house. A sickness seized 
her at the thought; then the car swung 
round a curve and a familiar homestead 
came into view. 

‘‘There’s the old Norris place!’’ she 
cried, leaning forward eagerly. ‘‘I didn’t 
know we passed that. It looks just as it 
did when I used to go over there on er- 
rands for Ma, and old lady Norris gave 
me caraway cookies and seedcake. My 
soul, how it all comes back!”’ 

Her eyes dwelt hungrily on the place; 
all her terror was gone. The old farm- 
house, serene and quiet among its green 
elms, had spoken a word of peace and 
courage to her soul. 

(To be concluded.) 





Marriage is not a mere episode in man’s 
life and an event in woman’s; it is the 
sum of earthly weal or woe in both.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


“’Cross Lots” 


BY ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT 


Straight it ran through buttercups, 
Blue-eyed grass and timothy, 
Clover where the wild bee sups, 
And the tall weed waving free; 
Just a little trodden lane, 
Narrow as a mower’s swath. 
O to set my feet again 
In that little brown footpath— 
’Cross lots! 


By a little well it led, 

Deep and dark, with mossy brink; 
Half a mile my feet have sped 

Just to get one cooling drink! 
Daisies nodded, bright and wet 

From the dipper’s sprinkling bath. 
O once more my feet to set 

In the little brown footpath— 

’Cross lots ! 


Strawberries grew wild and sweet; 

You could smell them in the grass! 
Crimson-red the dewy feet 

Of each barefoot lad and lass. 

O to hear the whetting scythe! 
Sweetest note that music hath! 

Some glad morning, gay and blithe, 
I will find that brown footpath 

“Cross lots!” 





Vacation Nonsense 


I would flee from the city’s rule and law— 
from its fashions and forms cut loose—and go 
where the strawberry grows on its straw and 
the gooseberry grows on its goose; where the 
catnip tree is climbed by the cat, as it clutches 
for her prey—the guileless and unsuspecting 
rat on the rattan bush at play; I will catch 
with ease the saffron cow and the cowlet in 
their glee, as they leap in joy from bough to 
bough on the top of a cowslip tree; and list 
while the partridge drums his drum and the 
woodchuck chucks his wood, and the dog de- 
vours the dogwood plum in the primitive soli- 
tude. O, let me drink from the moss-grown 
pump, that was hewn from the pumpkin tree, 
eat mush and milk from a rural stump from 
folly and fashion free—new gathered mush 
from the mushroom vine,-and milk from the 
milkweed sweet—with pineapple from the 
pine. And then to the whitewashed dairy I’ll 
turn where the maid their hastening hies, her 
ruddy and golden-red butter tochurn from the 
milk of her butterflies; and I’ll rise at morn 
with the earliest bird to the fragrant farmyard 
pass, and watch while the farmer turns his 
herd of grasshoppers out to grass. 

B. Warren Brown. 


Women Who Should Never 
Marry 


The woman who proudly declares that she 
cannot hem a pocket-handkerchief, never 
made up a bed in her life, and adds with a 
simper that she has ‘‘ been in society ever 
since she was fifteen.’’ 

The woman who would rather nurse a pug 
dog than a baby. 

The woman who thinks that men are angels. 

The woman who would rather die than wear 
a hat two seasons old. 

The woman who thinks that the cook and 
nurse can keep house. 

The woman who expects a declaration of 
love three times a day. 

The woman who buys ornaments for the 
drawing-room and borrows kitchen utensils 
from her neighbors; and who thinks table 
decorations are of more importance than good 
food. 

The woman who wants things just because 
““other women ”’ have them. 
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Closet and Altar 


VACATION THOUGHTS 


He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures; He leadeth me beside the still waters. 





Holidays are designed for those who 
deserve them. A holiday is like wages 
for work well done; and we must work 
for our wages before we begin to spend 
them. One of the best preparations for 
a happy holiday is to carry into it a good 
conscience for good work welldone. And 
thus it is that experienced holiday-makers 
work their very hardest and do their very 
best just before their holiday time. They 
have learned by many instances that 
nothing ruins a holiday like a bad con- 
science about bad work.—Alexander 
Whyte. 


The necessity both for working and for 
resting has its reason in oyr nature, and 
is, therefore, a divine law. When shall 
we half realize that the constitution of 
man is a piece of sacred legislation and 
that physiology is a department of the- 
ology?—Charles Gordon Ames. 








You need a change. I have seen for 
some weeks that you are failing. Mind, 
it is our best work He wants, not the 
dregs of our exhaustion.— Macdonald. 





O all wide places, far from feverous towns! 

Great shining seas! pine forests! mountains 

wild! 
Rock-bosomed shores! rough heaths and sheep- 
cropt downs! 

Vast pallid clouds! blue spaces undefiled! 
Room! give me room! give loneliness and air! 
Free things and plenteous in your regions fair! 
O God of mountains, stars and boundless 

spaces! 

O God of freedom and of joyous hearts! 
When Thy face looketh forth from all men’s 

faces, 

There will be room enough in crowded marts: 
Brood Thou around me and the noise is o’er, 
Thy universe my closet with shut door. 

—George Macdonald. 





You may think, in looking out upon 
the world, that the great difference be- 
tween people is that some have many 
things to enjoy and others very few; 
when you know them better you will 
find that a greater difference is that 
some have great power to enjoy and 
others very little.—Rhondda Williams. 


If I have toiled, my God, it was by 
strength which Thou hast given and 
courage drawn from Thee. Now in 
my rest forsake me not, nor leave me 
to my own devices. Help me to wel- 
come Thy companionship in quiet 
hours and when I sit with folded 
hands. In all change and adventure, 
let me rejoice in the wide variety of 
the life which Thou hast made. Let 
my communion with friends be deep- 
ened by the sense of Thy presence. In 
new faces and strange voices may I 
see the glow and hear the tones of 
brotherhood—the universal kinship of 
the sons of God. Let me have eyes 
to see and will to help the little joys 
of others; true sympathy with grief 
and pleasure; an open mind to learn. 
Let my days of leisure be days of 
service by the teaching of Thy Spirit, 
and refresh me, body, soul and spirit, 
for return to work which Thou hast 
given me to do. In the name of 
Christ. Amen. 
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A Flowery Tale 


BY C, E. MARSH 


Some Quaker Ladies gave a tea, 
Beneath a Hollyhock. 

The guests were from the garden beds, 
The Thyme was Four o’clock. 

They came in gay and merry Phlox, 
Daisy and Bouncing Bet, 

Sweet William, Pansy and Black Jack, 
Primrose and Mignonette. 


Dear Ragged Robin had Blue Curls, 
Miss Fern green Maidenhair : 

Pert Black-eyed Susan wore Fox-gloves, 
Dame Lily, Cock’s Comb, rare. 

Guests came in Dutchman’s Breeches wide, 
In Monk’s Hoods, in Scull Caps, 

The Roses all donned Bridal Wreaths, 
And drove up in Fly-traps. 


Spring Beauties frail, helped Mother Wort, 
Serve Snowballs round and cold: 

Sweet Cicely passed Candy-tuft 
In Butter-cups of gold. 

Butter and Eggs, served Supple Jack, 
And Savoury Duck’s Meat, too, 

While Johnny-jump-up picked the ice, 
From Ice-plants, where it grew. 


The music was a Bugle blast 
With Trumpets soft and low. 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit sang the Palms 
Allin the Golden Glow. 
And when the Star of Bethlehem 
Proclaimed the Nightshade nigh, 
With Bleeding Hearts, the guests soon said: 
“ Forget-me-not.” ‘‘ Good-bye.” 





“One, Two, Three” 


BY GRACE WILLIS 


** Look, Momee, what I found!” 

Harold ran along the path and up the 
half-dozen steps, dropping down on the 
platform before the tent door beside his 
mother. He held a handsome walking 
stick in his hand, topped with silver, 
on which were engraved the initials, 
OW Wie Oe 

“T found it on the boat dock, down 
between two boats. Who do you s’pose 
it belongs to?” 

Mamma tried to think. ‘‘ Let me see,” 
she said, ‘‘W. W. C.’”’— 

‘You made a rhyme, Momee,”’ laughed 
Harold. 

But neither Mamma nor Papa Peabody 
could think of any one in camp to whom 
it might belong, so Papa Peabody wrote 
a notice and tacked it on the door of the 
dining-hall, where everybody from the 
tents and the dormitory could see it as 
they came to meals: 

Found: a silver-topped walking stick in- 
scribed, ‘‘W. W. C.” Inquire at Tent 9. 

The next afternoon a man who was 
slightly lame and whose hair was almost 


white came slowly down the path. Papa 
Peabody sat on the tent steps under the 
shade of the open tent fly. But the man 
wasn’t nearly so old as he looked, for his 
face seemed much more youthful than 
the top of his head. He stopped in front 
of Tent 9. 

“Tam W. W. C.,’’ he announced in a 
jolly voice, and then he gave his card to 
Papa Peabody to prove it, ‘‘Mr. Wilfrid 
W. Collins.” 

Papa Peabody went in to look for the 
walking stick, but could not find it. 
“*T guess 1’ll have to call Harold,’”’ he 
said. 

He took a little whistle out of his 
pocket and gave one short, clear call. 
Out on the lake in an old rowboat, a few 
rods from the shore, sat a lad in a gray 
sweater, patiently waiting for his home- 
made sail to catch a stiff breeze. He 
turned his head at the call, waved his 
hand and shouted: ‘‘ Allright, Pop. I’m 
coming.’’ He quickly lowered the old 
sail, fitted the oars into the rowlocks 
and rowed to the dock. 

‘* Well, well!’ exclaimed Mr. Collins, 
rubbing his hands together and laughing 
heartily, ‘‘that boy minds better than 
any boy I ever saw. How did he know 
that whistle was for him? ”’ 

‘“We have signals,” explained Papa 
Peabody. ‘One call is for Harold, two 
for Walter, and three for Paul. Wife 
and I think that is a great improve- 
ment on the fashion of screeching their 
names.”’ 

**Yes, yes,”’ chuckled Mr. Collins, ‘“‘I 
remember how my mother used to sing 
out, ‘ Willee/ Willee!’ and I never heard 
her the first time! ”’ 

Papa laughed, too. Somehow Mr. Col- 
lins’s laugh, like the measles the boys 
had the winter before, was catching. He 
certainly was a jolly man. 

Harold came up the steps, shook hands 
with Mr. Collins, and disappeared in the 
tent after the walking stick. He dove 
under his bed after it and brought it out, 
all wrapped carefully in paper that the 
silver top might not be scratched. 

Mr. Collins seemed very friendly; he 
said he and his wife had only been there 
two or three days and were at the dormi- 
tory, but when Papa Peabody showed him 
through the tent he liked it so well he 
decided then and there to move into the 
one next No. 9, which was not occupied. 
He did not see Walter and Paul until the 
next day, for they had gone to town on 
the steamer, with Mamma Peabody. 

He had no boys of his own and quickly 
made friends with the three Peabody 
lads. Every time he went‘to town he 
brought back something for them, some- 
times a box of candy, sometimes a bag of 
grapes or apples or plums or fancy cook- 
ies. They never caught him at it, for it 
was always left in their tent doorway, 


with ‘“‘To one, two, three” written on 
it. 

When Mamma Peabody told him he 
would spoil their boys, he said, ‘‘ No, no, 
not boys that obey like your boys.” 

He often sat in his own tent doorway 
and laughed and rubbed his hands to- 
gether as Walter skipped up the path 
at the whistle call of ‘“‘two,’’ or when 
Paul bobbed up in answer to “ three.’ 
“‘They’re fine lads,’’ he said. 

He and the boys became very good 
friends, and when a month had slipped 
by and he announced his intention of 
leaving on the next Tuesday, the boys 
could hardly be consoled. 

On Monday Mamma Peabody said, “I 
have discovered that tomorrow is Mr, 
Collins’s birthday.” 

**O, Momee, couldn’t we give him some 
thing? ’’ begged Harold. 

‘* Yes, couldn’t we?” pleaded Walter. 

‘*Couldn’ we?”’ echoed Paul. 

““What could you. give him?” asked 
Mamma. 

‘“‘Maybe a nice whistle?” suggested 
Walter. 

“Yes, to catch cars with and things,”’ 
added Harold, enthusiastically, ‘‘ because 
he hasn’t any boys to call, and to remem- 
ber us by, too, Momee.”’ 

The boys gave Papa Peabody all of 
their week’s allowance, and he promised 
to pay what more might be needed. They 
all went to town that afternoon, with the 
greatest secrecy. They chose a pretty 
silver whistle, and the jeweler asked, 
“Will you have anything engraved on 
it?” 

Harold had been thinking of that. He 
wondered if he couldn’t make a rhyme 
with ‘““W. W. C.”” Momee did once, ac- 
cidentally. 

Suddenly a bright idea came to him. 
**Momee,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ let’s put on it, 
‘To W. W. C. from One, Two, Three.’ ”’ 

‘*‘The very thing!” said Mamma. 

And they did it. 

The boys stood on the dock the next 
afternoon and waved a long good-by to 
Mr. and Mrs. Collins. Handkerchiefs 
fluttered and caps were waved. Just be- 
fore the steamer went around the Point, 
there came a clear whistle: 

“One!” 

Then ‘‘One, two! !” 

And then ‘‘ One, two, three! ! !” 

Then the Point hid the steamer from 
view. 





Why 


‘* Brother,” said Ruth to Teddy, one day, 

As the children were out in the yard at play, 

**] don’t see how the little plants know 

They should send their leaves up and their 
roots below.” 

* How do you know,” he scornfully said, 

“You should stand on your feet, and not on 
your head?’’ 
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The Literature of the Day 


Robert Hume on Foreign Missions 


In the rapidly increasing group of books 
pertaining to foreign missions this vol- 
ume of Dr. Hume’s, embodying the fruits 
of his experience and observation as a 
missionary of the American Board in 
India for thirty years, will at once take a 
foremost place. The nearest approach to 
it is Prof. W. N. Clarke’s Study of Mis- 
sions. Both books start with the same 
underlying view of religion and both 
move in the atmosphere of a large toler- 
ance, a clear insight and a great faith in 
God and man. But Dr. Hume’s treat- 
ment of the theme is that of one on the 
firing line, engaged in manifold practical 
activities but at the same time keeping 
pace with the best Christian thought of 
England and America. The book is like 
the author, simple, frank, genuine, mod- 
est, fair, and withal profound and con- 
vincing. 

It transplants the reader into the midst 
of the daily surroundings and concrete 
problems with which the modern mis- 
sionary to a vast empire is confronted. 
Dr. Hume says little about the geogra- 
phy, climate and products of India or 
about the external characteristics of the 
inhabitants, but emphasizes the way they 
look at life, the proper avenue to their 
hearts and consciences, the difficult yet 
by no means insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of establishing an understand- 
ing between Occidentals and Orientals 
and the mutually helpful relations that 
ought to exist between the East and the 
West. In one chapter he illumines his- 
torical and present-day Hinduism, and in 
another he tells the story—oft repeated 
in American churches during his recent 
furlough—of how a typical native named 
Gangaram became acquainted with God. 
That story constitutes an evangelistic 
message as needed in America as in In- 
dia. Indeed, the entire book abounds in 
helpful suggestions for religious leaders 
and church programs anywhere. 

Neither Schwartz, Carey, or any of the 
other Protestant pioneers in India would 
or could have written a book like this, 
the outgrowth of long study of the reli- 
gions and peoples, and in tune also with 
an evolutionary philosophy and the mod- 
ern attitude toward the Bible. Someof his 
assertions seem radical, as, for example, 
that there is no distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural or between 
true and false religion, that Paul grew in 
his understanding of missions, that idol- 
worship may not be a cardinal sin, that 
the sense of sin does not usually precede 
entrance on the Christian life, that mis- 
sionaries should proceed cautiously in de- 
manding of their converts quick and rad- 
ical adjustment to certain standards of 
behavior. But we believe that both in 
his theological emphasis and in his out- 
lining of practical policies Dr. Hume has 
set forth the program of missions which 
will more and more be followed in com- 
ing years all over the globe. In his own 
case, it was feared in some circles twenty 
years ago that such ideas would cut the 
nerve of missions, but his splendid serv- 
ice in the interim, honored even by Queen 
Victoria, has dissipated every such fore- 
boding. 


~TMissions from the Modern Vv iew, by Robert A. Hume. 
pp 292. Fleming H. Reveli Co. $1.25 net.) 


MISSIONS 


Christus Liberator, by Ellen C. Parsons. Paper. 
p. 309. Macmillan Co. 30 cents. 


The fifth number in the series prepared by the 
Central Committee on the United Study of 
Missions, the admirable earlier volumes of 
which we have noted from time to time as 
they appeared. The introduction is by Sir 
Harry H. Johnston, K. C. B., who is one of 
the greatest living authorities on Africa. It 
is noticeable, among other things for his un- 
qualified praise of mission work in Africa. 
Miss Parsons has done her work well and 
gives a good account of the mission enterprises 
in all parts of the great ‘‘dark continent.” It 
is a fascinating story of achieved results and 
of enlarging and too often passing oppor- 
tunities. 


Christianity in Modern Japan, by Ernest W. 
Clement. py. 205. Am. Baptist Pub.Soc. $1.00 
net. 


An admirable general review of the progress 
of Christianity in Japan from 1854 to 1904. 
The missionary work of each religious body 
is described, and sufficient space is given to 
special educational, philanthropic and socio- 
logical work. The book will be valuable for 
extra reading in connection with mission study 
classes. 

Foreign Missions, by G. Currie Martino, B. Dz. 


pp. 164. Nat. council of Free Evangelical 
Cherches, London. 38 cents. 


An interesting little handbook intended for 
English readers. It makes no reference to 
American societies and hardly mentions a 
country like Japan. Nevertheless it contains 
information valuable to American readers. 


FICTION 


Will Warburton, by o— Gissing. pp. 332. 
K. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


We make friends of wholesale sugar mer- 
chants, can we afford to give social recogni- 
tion to grocers? This is the question raised 
in Mr. Gissing’s story, published after his 
death and presumably without the final 
touches which he would have given it. The 
hero is called by the lady to whom he pro- 
poses, with an apology for his being in trade, 
‘*the bravest man she ever knew,’’ because 
to keep his family in comfort he turned from 
failure in business to trade. Such is British 
social prejadice. [he story is interesting, 
and the contrasted characters of the heroines 
are well, if slightly sketched. 

Two Moods of 2 Man, by Horace G. ee 

son. pp. 321. . P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
The interest of “this story is psychological. 
The hero is an amiable weakling of the is- 
thetic sort with a conscience which works 
with notable unevenness. Mr. Hutchinson 
manages to keep him out of the abyss of ab- 
surdity, on the edge of which he walks, and 
to enlist the reader’s sympathy in some de- 
gree. The American wife is philosophical 
beyond the manner of women in her accept- 
ance of disappointed ambitions and her hus- 
band’s deceit about his past. 

The Grey Brethren, by Michael Fairless. pp. 

147. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 
In sume sense a memorial volume for the au- 
thor of The Roadmender and The Gathering 
of Brother Hilarius, prose and verse are here 
gathered, of different aims and qualities, uni- 
fied only by the presence everywhere of her 
charming and thoughtful personality. The 
stories told to children have unusual life and 
imagination. 

Terence O’Rourke, Gentlemen Adventurer, 

by ta Joseph Vance. pp. 393. A. Wessels 
An [Irish soldier of fortune, reckless but re- 
sourceful, the devoted servant of all pretty 
ladies in distress, is the hero of a romance 
which lovers of action will enjoy if they are 
not too particular about literary finish or 
probability. The surprising adventures are 
well invented, and Terence comes to his own 
before the pages are out. 

For a Free Conscience, hf L. C. Wood. pp. 

414. F.H. Revell vo. $1 
Follows the fortunes of a couieen family con- 
temporary with William Penn, touches on the 
great London plague and fire and shows the 
persecutions to which the Quakers were sub- 
jected. A pretty love story flows through the 
historical setting. 


The Little Hills, by } Nancy Huston Banks. pp. 
325. Macmillan Co. 


It was a bold plan to repeat the delightful 
flavor of Oldfield in another story of a quiet 
village, but the result while not equal in power 
and charm quite justifies the attempt. If the 
new, unnamed village is less clearly worked 
out of shadows the central group of characters 
is clear enough and pictured with all the kindly 
humor of the former book. Phiebeis just sucha 
woman as the author loves and makes us love. 
If the step-mother-in-law is a caricature, at 
least her unreality relieves the strain of a try- 
ing situation. We can promise readers gen- 
uine pleasure in the company of Mrs. Banks 
and her people. 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS 


The Story of the Merchant of . SF) retold 
by _ Spencer Hoffman. pp. 91 . P Dutton 


The story of the play gracefully told for chil- 
dren. The good print and paper and the beau- 
tiful soft leather binding combine to make a 
most attractive volume. 

David Ransom’s bg a by Pansy. pp. 354. 

Lothrop Pub. Co. $1. 
The *‘ pansy ” A alr ania with wonder- 
ful regularity. The latest is less commonplace 
and has a better plot than most of the earlier 
ones. There is a bright touch of humor in the 
account of the grim maiden lady in bringing 
up a self-willed little boy. A good book for 
a Sunday school library. 

Theodore ana Theodora, P<! Marian W. Wild- 

man. pp. 132. L.C. Page & Co. 50 cents. 
An interesting and well-written story of a 
pair of naughty twins. At first their behavior 
is so atrocious as to arouse doubt about the 
wisdom of publishing such doings. But after 
some serious results of their misdeeds we take 
leave of them with belief in their promises 
**not to be bad ever any more.” 

John Who =. by Thomas M. Clark. pp. 93. 

L. C. Page 50 cents. 
An prorat amusing tale for children 
by the late P. E. Bishop Clark of Rhode 
Island. His friends will recognize his peculiar 
humor and invention. 

A Tite Puritan Cavalier, by Edith Robinson. 

pp. 132. L.C. Page & Cv. 50 cents. 
The author has spoiled a pleasant story of old 
English Boston, when John Cotton was 
rector of St. Botolph’s, by an absurd picture 
of Cromwell’s boyhood. Whatever his faults 
it is impossible to think that he can ever have 
been a sneak. We wish she had spared a little 
space to tell us what the Breedlings and the 
Shagfoal were supposed to be. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


President Roosevelt’s Railroad Policy, pomens 
of discussion before the Economie Club of Bos- 
ton, March 9, 1905. pp. 79. Giun & Co. 


The speakers were Hun. Charles A. Prouty 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
David Wilcox, president of the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad, Judge Grosscup of New 
York City and Prof. Frank Parsons. The 
speeches contain the gist of the argument in 
vigorous and popular form. 
The Personal Story of ne Up 
Kosmo emcee pp. 352 
$3.00 net. 
A narrative mainly given to personalities. 
rather than to discussion of principles or large 
movements of history, which sets forth in an 
interesting and often gossipy way the evolu- 
tion of the British House of Lords. It is writ- 
ten from the standpoint of one who reveres 
the Upper House and claims for it greater 
prestige now than at any previous period be- 
cause in his opinion it is more truly represent- 
ative of the higher life of the realm and more 
amenable to the ava will. 
« The Origin of Man, by G. W. Pool. pp. 396. 
Western Methodist Book Concern. 
For a piece of controversial writing the spirit 
is admirable, but in finding an intellectual 
justification for the theory of special creation, 
the author leaves the door open to some awk- 
ward questions from the evolutionist. The 
implications of his theory are not fully thought 
out. 
How to Tell Stories to Children, by ae Cone 
Bryant. pp 260. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Although written with the teacher’s needs in 
mind, this will be a favorite with parents and 
fond aunts for the sake of the choice little 
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stories which Miss Bryant has included as 
models. Weare told what must be the story- 
teller’s preparation as well as what makes a 
good story, and the author states her prin- 
ciples with the assured touch of one who 
knows her subject and with the simplicity 
which only comes after much thought about 
it. The appended list of useful story-books 
is interesting and suggestive. 





Some August Magazines 


Among the August magazines, one turns 
first to some periodicals of the outdoor life. 
Country Life in America opens with an in- 
teresting article on the Shetland pony, which 
is immediately followed by a practical and 
timely and equally well-illustrated account 
of the right way to handle a racing motor 
car. From other pages one may learn how 
to buy a sailboat or a country house. The 
high standard of illustration is everywhere 
maintained. 

The Country Calendar contains a wonder- 
ful variety of material and pictures, from the 
seasonable hay wagon on the cover to desert 
cactus gardens of California and the triumphs 
of the Japanese landscape gardeners. Mr. 
Henry T. Finck writes entertainingly about his 
farm and his collie, and Mr. E. P. Powell de- 
scribes the profitable use he has made of nine 
acres of land which surround his country home. 


Scribner’s is distinctively a fiction number, 
but includes, with stories of varied scenes 
and interest, illustrated articles on the battle- 
field of San Juan by Richard Harding Davis 
and a timely contribution by Thomas F. 
Millard on The Fruits of Japan’s Victory. 
James B. Connolly has a_ characteristic 
Gloucester story, Nelson Lloyd a humorous 
sketch of Pennsylvania, and Lucia Chamber- 
lain’s tale of the workings of the Good Ticket 
in school will please all who have been boys. 
Sarah S. Stillwell’s picture of children at the 
shore is reproduced with great success in 
color. 

The midsummer fiction of McClure’s is 
rather overshadowed by the stern intensity 
of Miss Tarbell’s deep-bitten etching of 
John D. Rockefeller. Whether true to nature 
or not in its proportions and its coloring, it 
is one of the most remarkable examples of 
bitter and sustained invective which recent 
literature has given us. The stories have a 
wide range, with the common mark of vigor- 
ous action which the editor always asks from 
his contributors. 

Harper’s contains some fine color printing 
after pictures by Howard Pyle in illustration 
of a romance of Henry \V. of England and 
Katharine of Valois, by James Branch Ca- 
bell. A new series on the present state of 
the African Slave trade sounds like an anach- 
ronism, but is both important and timely. 
Mr. Henry W. Nevison has studied the sub- 
ject on the ground for the magazine. Mr. 
Howells continues his studies of Old London. 
A story by Mary Wilkins is in her character- 
istic manner, and Alice Brown tells of the 
revolt of a New England wife with delightful 
humor. 

The outstanding attraction of The Century 
is Kipling’s long story of the domestication 
of a nervously prostrated American million- 
aire and his wife in an English neighborhood. 
Mr. Kipling knows England well, and his 
Americans at least have plenty of goand en- 
ergy. Though not one of his greatest stories, 
it is well worth reading and is what no other 
living man could have done so well. English 
and American college sport are compared by 
Mr. Ralph D. Paine, who not only expresses 
his opinions of their comparative value, but 
gives reasons for the differences. A strik- 
ingly illustrated article on Alpine Climbing 
in Automobiles adds to the seasonable flavor. 
Reproductions of paintings by H. S. Hubbell 
and Henry W. Ranger suggest the interests 


of art, and Howard Chandler Christy is al- 


lowed to put his summer girl through some 
of her paces. 


The Midweek Meeting 


“* For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


(Topic jor Aug. 6-12) 


The Peril of Lukewarm Christianity. Rev. 
3: 14-22; Luke 15: 25-32, 


God’s knowledge of our works. The igno- 
rance of self-conceit. . Christ knocking at the 
door. 


There is no concealment possible. Christ 
knows all our works. He knows, too, with 
a keen and vivid interest and deep concern, 
both for our state and for the work which he 
has given us to do. This Laodicean church 
was not idle. In its own view it was pros- 
perous and strong. But Christ looked below 
the surface and saw that its life was eaten 
out by the curse of listlessness. Perhaps there 
was little persecution in the city—the governor 
befriended them—and the church members 
were of a higher social grade than in the 
other cities. They were Christians, but they 
did not consider it becoming to be enthusiasts. 
Nor would they refuse to be called by the 
name of Christ. In a most expressive word, 
Christ found them lukewarm—neither cold 
nor hot. 





What, then, is the worst foe of the Church? 
Not poverty—the churches which Christ 
praised were poor. Not even open sin— 
though that is dangerous enough for any 
church, if it is unrebuked. Not persecution. 
It was when the disciples were first scattered 
abroad by persecution that they spread the 
Good News through Syria. The worst perils 
of the Church and of the Christian are from 
within. It is when our love grows cold and 
our enthusiasm rusts and we do not much 
care whether Christ is known or not and 
whether social righteousness triumphs or is 
overcome, but settle back to let others do the 
work, while we remain in listless self-vontent. 





Self-satisfaction was the worst symptom of 
this sick church. What a difference between 
their vision of themselves and Christ’s. 
‘““Thou sayest, I am rich . . . and have need 
of nothing; and knowest not that thou art the 
wretched one and miserable and poor and 
blind and naked.” Often the best thing God 
can do for us is to puncture the windbag of 
our self-conceit, to show us our real selves in 
some flash of providential light; to cast down 
our pride and shatter our confidence that we 
may come to him and gain the true riches 
which he alone can give. 





Turn to Christ’s warning words in the Gospel 
and see what an absorbing and exclusive de- 
mand he makes upon our love. The true 
disciple is all for Christ and counts all other 
relations by comparison of little worth. His 
enthusiasm overrides all trials; it represses 
all loves and desires if they du not comport 
with Christ’s purposes. Remember the elder 
brother in the parable who lived long years 
with such a loving father without learning 
even a little of that love. The Laodicean gains 
neither the Christian nor the worldly joy. 





To this, the most unhopeful church of seven, 
a special call and message of Christ’s love is 
given. ‘Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock.” The worst of self-satisfaction is that 
it blinds us and stops our ears to the intimate 
call and words of Christ. But he is knocking 
at the most securely fastened door. He claims 
admittance to the most lukewarm heart. 
There is no limit here, any more than in the 
offer of God’s mercy which Isaiah makes, ‘‘ If 
any man hear my voice and open the door I 
will comein to him.” This is our need—an 
opening of the door for Christ, that we may be 
zealous and repent, and do his work, which 
now awakens no enthusiasm, with the joy 
of personal devotion and companionship of 
motive and desire. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Aug. 6, Sanday. Sober Living.—Eccl. 7: 1-14. 

The day of death is the weighing time—the 
idea runs through all Oriental thought. The 
day of birth is only an opportunity, an open- 
ing on the dangers of our life. The preacher 
turns from personal experience to general 
precepts. The burden of all is praise of sober, 
thoughtful living. Note the recegnition of the 
destructive nature of anger. Toallow one’s self 
to be vexed by little things is to cherish a 
consuming fire within. Note the distinction 
between the song and laughter of fools and 
being joyful in the day of prosperity. My 
Father, Thou hast launched me on this wide 
sea of the world’s life, where storms and 
shoals threaten. Be Thou my pilot and bring 
me by Thy grace at last to the desired haven 
where I shall see Thee face to face and dwell 
forever in Thy house of peace. 


Aug7. The Joy of Life —Eccel. 9: 7-18. 

If there was joy in life when ‘‘the living 
know that they shall die, but the dead know 
not anything”’ [v. 5], how much more when 
Christ has brought life and immortality to 
light? Note the call to thorough work. There 
is no pleasure in half heartedness. If we had 
but one day to live and after it forgetfulness 
the best use of that one day would be in some 
absorbing occupation. For the happiness of 
man is in self-forgetting. 


Aug. 8. Good Counsel.—Eccl. 11: 1-10. 

Even the transitory life of earth loses in 
selfish handling—how much more our eternal 
life. All these operations of the husbandman 
rest upon faith, as all are subject to risk. But 
the farmer who waits fora certainty will never 
gather a harvest. 


Aug.9. Youth’s Opportunity.—Eccl.12: 1-14. 

The clew through the wilderness of life is 
remembrance of God. Youth must not be 
thoughtless. What a sad picture of old age! 
For contrast read Browning’s Rabbi Ben 
Ezra. Compare the Preacher’s summing up 
of duty—i. e., fear of God and obedience— 
with that given by the prophet Micah [6: 8], 
which includes justice, lovingkindness and 
humility; and with the law of Christ which 
sums up all in love to God and man. 


Aug. 10. The Beatitudes.—Matt. 5: 1-12. 

What a refreshment, after the Preacher’s 
vain search for happiness, to hear what Christ 
says. His beatitudes are for the humble and 
self-forgetting. By no other road shall we be 
able to escape the land of vanity to which the 
preacher’s travels brought him. The words 
fitted the persecutei life of the first disciples; 
they afford an avenue of joy to the troubled 
now. 


Aug. 11. Salt and Light.— Mutt, 5: 13-16. 

Salt for preserving, light for help. Note 
that both these figures imply a separation of 
nature and a mingling of life. If all were 
salt, the salt could not do its office. If all 
were light, there would be no help to offer. 
The hilltop town, perched there for defense 
and safety, is always in the eye of the traveler 
in Palestine. Note that we have a light to 
show, not merely to enjoy. Men will call us 
good Christians by what we do and not by 
what we say. 


Aug. 12. Fulfilling the Law.— Matt. 5: 17-20. 

The law and the prophets had one aim but 
a different method. Theaim was such aright- 
eousness as God could approve. That aim 
Christ has fulfilled, while he has replaced 
the Hebrew statute law by his own universal 
law of love to God and man. The Pharisees 
aimed to be letter-perfect. How far they 
came short of the spirit of the law Christ has 
shown. We are to exceed their measure by 
aiming higher. Our Lord may forgive our 
failures, but he is not satisfied with them. 
He aims to lift us to his own ideal of perfect 
love. 
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The Law Book of the Jews’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The wise 


(Minstrel or sage) out of their books are clay; 
But in their books, as from their graves they rise, 
Angels, that side by side, upon our way, 


Walk with and warn us. 


The finding of the law book in the temple by a priest was a pivotal event in Hebrew 
history. It discloses the fact that the kings of Judah, good and bad, had no clearly defined 
written law of Jehovah as their guide. They knew that he was displeased because of their 
idolatry. They knew how to offer sacrifices and to arrange and follow an order of worship. 


They understood the significance of the passover and how to keep it. 


knowledge. 


How far it was tradition and how far a written record we do not know. 


Hezekiah used all this 
But it 


seems probable that the book which Hilkiah found was a restatement of ancient legislation 


attributed to Moses, and that it was in substance the book of Deuteronomy. 


Scholars are 


interested in the questions, when, by whom, and for what purpose this book was written, 
for the answers to these questions would solve many problems of Old Testament literature. 
But in the Sunday school our interest is chiefly concerned with the contents of the book, the 
effect of its discovery on the king and people of Judah, and what meaning in the event is of 


importance to our own faith and conduct. 


1. The law-book discovered [vs. 14-18]. 
It may have been in the temple for gen- 
erations. It contained much that the 
kings of Judah needed to know, of which 
they had been ignorant. But Josiah 
knew it was the will of God that his 
temple should be repaired and used for 
worship. He undertook a great task 
which is but faintly suggested in the rec- 
ord. It required energy, wisdom, cour- 
age to face opposition, years of persever- 
ance, the raising of large sums of money, 
the leading and inspiring of many men to 
do the work. His greatest reward was 
unexpected. While he was doing what 
he knew was the will of God, he came 
upon a treasure which revealed that will 
far more fully. This is an illustration of 
our Lord’s promise concerning the know]l- 
edge of God, ‘If any man willeth to do 
his will, he shall know of the teaching.”’ 

The Bible is a newly discovered book 
in our time. There are wide differences 
of opinion as to what modern scholarship 
has found in it, not known before. But 
what we find in it through doing the will 
of God as we now understand it will 
abide. New ideas of the extent of his 
kingdom, the depth of his love, the gran- 
deur of his promises and of our duties 
toward our fellowmen have been unfold- 
ing to us in the newly discovered Bible. 
These things mean larger responsibilities, 
greater consecration, more extensive serv- 
ice. Along this path every Christian may 
come to deeper knowledge of God. 

2. The law-book interpreted [vs. 20-28]. 
A priest found it, a scribe read it, the 
king on hearing it read realized its im- 
portance, and at once appointed a com- 
pany of wise men to find out its meaning. 
They secured a godly woman as a teacher, 
whose husband held high rank at court. 
They formed a remarkable Bible class— 
a king who for ten years had devoted him- 
self to religious reformation of the nation, 
and a royal and priestly company, under 
the instruction of a wise and holy woman. 
Their example points the way to the right 
study of the Bible. They did not examine 
the roll from curiosity but for guidance 
in discharging responsibilities which they 
felt were weighty. 

3. The law-book adopted and its laws 
enforced. Something in the laws them- 
selves must have convinced the king and 
his associates that these were the laws of 
God. Their consciences answered to the 
words they studied. Read Deut. 28: 

* International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 13. 


Josiah and the Book of the Law. Text, 2 Chron. 
34: 14-28. 


We may find these things by a consideration of: 


1-29: 1, and think of the effect of it on 
the king of Judah reading it for the first 
time. The value and power of the Bible 
lie in the response to it in our own selves. 
A sensitive conscience and a holy pur- 
pose are never unknown to or unnoticed 
by God. Every heart that is tender 
toward truth and every soul that hum- 
bles himself before God with the knowl- 
edge he has been able to gain of God’s 
will, may rely confidently on the divine 
power to lift him up. Josiah caused his 
people to study the Word of God, gather- 
ing them into assemblies for that pur- 
pose [vs. 29, 30]. He led the people in 
making a covenant with God to keep his 
commandments, as Moses had done [vs. 
31, 32]. He still further cleansed the na- 
tion from evil practices, and kept it obe- 
dient to God during his life [v. 33]. He 
instituted religious services, impressive 
and inclusive of all the people, of such 
a character as would keep the knowledge 
of God in their heart. 

We may be sure that our country will 
be made strong internally and among the 
nations through the study of the Bible 
by the people in a devout and obedient 
spirit. The future of our country is 
largely in the hands of those who guide 
its Sunday schools. 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


GOOD DAYS AHEAD 
(The Interior) 


The International Sunday School Associa- 
tion has been freed from the suspicion that 
it could endure no variations of type within 
itself, and this sanction on freedom will unify 
it more than the everlasting insistence on 
uniformity could ever do. Indeed, that in- 
sistence would have infallibly caused division 
if it had been pushed much farther. But all 
that peril now seems put well and joyfully 
out of the way. 


EDITOR PARKHURST ON NORTHFIELD 
(Zion’s Herald) 


What is the Northfield spirit? It is the pur- 
pose, very practical and earnest, to bring in 
the kingdom of God on earth. The Bible is 
the handbook of ethicsin that kingdom. To 
know it better and to live it out with Jesus 
Christ as the unmistakable pattern and object 
lesson—just this is the Northfield spirit. 
There is nothing unreal or mystical or cranky 
in it. It is sane, sweet, gracious, practical, 
heavenly. There is no cant, not a vestige of 
it, at Northfield. 





Only that day dawns to which we are awake. 
—H. D. Thoreau. 
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Congregational Christian Endeavor 
Union 
THE CONSTITUTION 
ADOPTED AT BALTIMORE, JULY 7 


ARTICLE 1. NAME 


This organization shall be called the Congre- 
gational Christian Endeavor Union. 


ARTICLE 2. OBJECT 


The object of the union shall be to unite all 
young people’s societies of religious aims and 
purposes that are connected with Congrega- 
tional churches for the advance of our work as 
@ denomination and for co-operation with our 
missionary boards and other denominational 
authorities in the work committed to them. 


ARTICLE 3. MEMBERSHIP 


Any young people’s society connected with a 
Congregational church whose aim is the devel- 
opment of the young people in Christian life 
and service shall be eligible for membership in 
this union. The union shall not interfere in 
any way with the name or methods of work of 
the local society. 


ARTICLE 4. OFFICERS 


The officers of the union shall be a president, 
four vice-presidents, representing the different 
sections of our field, a secretary and a treasurer. 


ARTICLE 5. BOARD OF COUNCILORS 


There shall be a board of councilors consisting 
of thirty members, selected from different sec- 
tions of the country in proportion to the number 
of Congregational churches there. 

The advice and counsel of this board may be 
secured by correspondence by the executive 
committee on all important matters connected 
with the work of the union, and the board is 
expected to suggest plans and methods of 
service. 


ARTICLE 6. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The executive committee shall consist of the 
president, vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer, 
nine members selected from the board of coun- 
cilors and one representative from each of our 
national missionary boards and the National 
Council to be nominated by them. This com- 
mittee shall meet at the call of the president 
or upon the written request of three members. 

In the interim between the meetings of the 
union this committee shall have entire charge 
of all matters connected with the work of the 
union, not specifically referred to a special 
committee. 

Seven members shall constitute a quorum. 

It shall also have charge of the program for 
the biennial convention. 


ARTICLE 7. MEETINGS 


The meetings of the union shall be held bien- 
nially on Denominational Day in connection 
with the International Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention. This will prevent the further multi- 
plication of conventions, secure a more general 
attendance and keep our young people in touch 
and fellowship with the world-wide interdenom- 
inational movement, which had its beginning in 
a Congregational church. 


ARTICLE 8. COMMITTEES 


Special committees to promote special lines 
of denominational service may be appointed by 
the union or the executive committee at any 


time. 


ARTICLE 9. FINANCE 


The necessary funds of the union shall be 
provided by any plan that may commend itself 
to the executive committee. 


ARTICLE 10. ELECTIONS 


A nominating committee of five shall be ap- 
pointed by the executive committee at least 
three months before the date of tlfe convention 
to report at the biennial meeting. Officers, 
members of the executive committee and coun- 
cilors shall be elected for two years or until 
their successors are chosen. 


ARTICLE 11. AMENDMENTS 


This eonstitution may be amended at any 
regular meeting of the union, provided notice 
of said amendment has been published at least 
one month in advance of the date of meeting in 
The Congregationalist and the Advance. 
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Missouri: The Land of 
Contrasts 

BY REV. H. PAUL DOUGLASS, D.D., 
SPRINGFIELD 


To understand southwestern Missouri one must 
forget Bryce’s chapter on The Sameness of Amer- 
ican Life. It is the land of contrasts, with some- 
thing of that old world charm where just over the 
mountain or across the river men go on for centu- 
vies diverse in language and custom. Land and 
people are “patchy.” Rough ridges go begging at 
a dollar and a quarter per acre between which 
lie fertile fields worth fifty. Within a day’s drive 
of populous and progressive cities may be found 
the American Highlander, alias the “ hill-billy,’’ 
in his windowless cabin, lightly touched by the 
changes of half a century. The products of forest 
and mine, orchard and field, support and enrich a 
large population in a region where hundreds of 
thousands of acres lie unused. These conditions 
add difficulty as well as variety and interest to re- 
ligious work. The following paragraphs illustrate 
some of its contrasts. 


THE CITY OF HOMES AND THE CITY OF HUSTLE 


In the heart of the zine region, next the Kansas 
line, lie the metropolitan centers, Carthage and 
Joplin. Twelve miles of trolley unite them—the 
city of homes and the city of hustle. People are 
alleged to make their money in Joplin and retire 
to Carthage to spend it. Carthage also boasts her- 
self the most beautiful city in the state. For one 
of these reasons, the genial Superintendent Wray 
has put his archepiscopal residence there and 
made it the home missionary capital. Our Congre- 
gational churches, like the Seven of Asia (vide 
Professor Ramsey’s book) mirror the character of 
their respective cities, and each has a pastor who 
is a rare fit. McDowell, stout, good-natured, en- 
thusiastic, sincere, glad of hand and heart; Hunter, 
erect, white-haired, keen, scholarly, refined—each 
is some months into his pastorate and doing ad- 
mirably the work of strikingly different fields. 


AN EDUCATIONAL LEADER 


Dr. Homer T. Fuller’s eleven years’ presidency 
of Drury College ended Aug. 1. The educational 
and material gains of the college during that time 
have been recently chronicled in The Congrega- 
tionalist. Just now community, church and min- 
isterial brotherhood are feeling the snapping of 
numer. us and str ng ti-s which bave bound him 





DR. HOMER T. FULLER 


to our manifold interests. He has been chairman 
of the library board of the city, of the building 
committees of the public library and First Congre- 
gational Church structures, recently completed, 
and in sympathy and appreciation for the acade- 
mies has made the college the true head of our 
system of denominational schools in the southwest. 
Dr. and Mrs. Fuller retire to their New York home 
with two silver cups full of good wishes, the gifts 
respectively of the college faculty and of the 
church, the latter in remembrance of their thirty- 
fifth wedding anniversary. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PASTOR 


Not long ago a lumber corporation bought pine 
lands by the ten thousand acres in southern Arkan- 
sas, with two hundred-miles.of swamp and forest 
on all sides. Here they created out of nothing a 
city of twenty-five hundred people, with all mod- 
ern improvements, water, sewage, electricity for 
every house—all this because they employed ex- 
perts. When, therefore, it came to the moral and 
spiritual side of their enterprise, they looked about 
for an expert, a man who had done such things 


before, and found John Brereton of Pilgrim Church, 
Springfield, with more years and more new churches 
to his credit than any recent pastor in the state. 
A long-time supply was arranged for his pulpit 
from the saints congested about Drury College, 
and he is just completing the commodious building 
of a church, Congregational in spirit and in cove- 
nant, called the Union Church of Huttig, Ark. 
The building includes library, reading and social 
rooms; and the enterprise, amply backed by the 
company, waits a pastor who can endure the pleas- 
ant but somewhat debilitating climate and do con- 
structive social and evangelistic work. 


A PRODUCTIVE ACADEMY 


A recent pilgtimage of your correspondent through 
two strong Congregational states and to the Com- 
mencements of their colleges has given him an in- 
sight into their educational problems. It strikes 
him that Missouri has undertaken educational bur- 
dens disproportionate to its churches and their re- 
sources, and that it is producing marvelous results 
for its money. A typical instance is Iberia Acad- 
emy. Set in an inland village twelve miles from a 
railroad, with no high school within forty miles in 
any direction, it has ministered to the educational 
needs of a wide area, doing superb work on the 
meagerest resources. Full fifty per cent. of its 
graduates of recent years have gone on and grad- 
uated from college. This year it furnished one of 
the best colleges of Illinois its Y. M. C. A. presi- 
dent, two Christian Endeavor presidents, three 
members of the delegation to the Lake Geneva 
Conference, members of the debating team and 
the victor of the state oratorical contest, the man- 
ager of the student paper and of the college em- 
ployment bureau and the captain of a champion 
football team. Frenzied finance does not show 
larger profits. The academy has so raised the 
standards of its constituency that the practice of 
quartering young lady students in the very modest 
homes of the village is no longer possible, and the 
growth of the school is strictly limited till a board- 
ing hall can be provided. It will cost but $5,000, 
and Principal G. Byron Smith is at the task of 
raising the money, the community out of its pov- 
erty undertaking to raise half. 





The Middlefield Meetings 


JULY 14-20 


These meetings in a hill-top town in western 
Massachusetts represented a spirit of catholicity 
on the part of their promoters and a desire to turn 
the special opportunities of the summer to good 
account. 

At the opening gathering—a praise service on the 
steps of the church at seven in the morning, July 
14—21 were in attendance. These morning praise 
services under the trees in the parsonage yard 
were among the best-enjoyed sessions of the con- 
ference. The leader was Mr. George E. Knight of 
Penn Yan, N. Y., who has had wide experience in 
gospel work as singer and as evangelist. 

The ten o’clock services were discussions opened 
by Rev. John Brittan Clark of Detroit, and Rev. 
Seelye Bryant of Middlefield, the managers of the 
meetings. The subjects introduced by Mr. Clark 
were: The Meaning of Some Familiar Things— 
The Practical Side of the Incarnation, Unused 
Power. Mr. Bryant introduced the consideration 
of certain phases of modern evangelism: 1. What is 
it? and whe are to be evangelists? 2. Motive and 
Appeal. 3. Results. 

On the last morning under the topics, Results of 
Evangelism, Mr. Knight gave a practical talk on 
his personal experiences in evangelistic work. 

Sunday was the banner day in point of attendance. 
The addresses were particularly strong and able, 
Dr. Herbert A. Youtz of Chicago preaching the 
morning sermon upon the text, ‘“ Without faith it 
is impossible to please God,” and Dr. Judson Smith 
of Boston speaking in the evening upon the Central 
Law of Christian Service. 

Prof. John M. Tyler of Amherst, with his study 
of evolution, The Survival of the Fittest, and Prof. 
John F. Genung of Amherst, with his exposition of 
Hebrew Wisdom and Hebrew Character, are ex- 
perts, and each gave of his best in his own line. 
Rey. J. B. Clark gave inspiration, and held close 
attention with his address, How to Get a Practical, 
Working Faith. 

Rev. W. N. De Berry of Springfield was perhaps 
the most eloquent speaker. His discussion of the 
Negro Question, and plea for his own race won him 
great sympathy and applause. 

The closing address, upon Natural Religion by 
Mr. Charles Goodrich Whiting of the Springfield 
Republican, opened a new world for many as he 
showed how all nature was instinct with the divine 
life and vibrant with the voice of God. Es 
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The Allen School 


Or WEST NEWTON, MAss. 


‘Tn all my experience as a Head Master,” 
said the principal of a New England Academy, 
“T never yet heard a prospective patron ask 
whether the school beds were comfortable.’’ 
The sensible parent wants to be assured of 
three things about a school: first, what sort of 
moral influence is dominant there; second, 
what sort of intellectual training is given 
there; third, whether his boy will get into 
vital connection with these two things. These 
questions must be answered satisfactorily be- 
fore a parent is justified in turning over to an- 
other man or set of men his best possession. 

But how is one to be assured on these mat- 
ters? Catalogues all read well; interviews 
merely show whether the school plant is mod- 
ern, whether the master has an optimistic 
view of the parents’ particular problem or 
whether he is a successful hypnotist. The 
sure answer lies in the experience of those 
who have put boys into the school, and have 
paid a good round sum for the privilege. If 
anything is lacking such people will tell you 
all about it. 


This in reference to a twelve-year old: 


“ ... IT wish I could do something to show how 
grateful I am for the really marvelous change you 
have accomplished in As you know, he had 
@ most persistent objection to all discipline, while 
studies were only inventions to be gotten out of at 
every chance. In the family he, though affectionate 
and impulsive, fairly wore us all out by his unreason- 
ableness; so, as his father had to take his sea duty 
{in United States Navy], I turned him over to you, 
dear Mr. Bailey, hoping that you, with your larger 
experience of boys would be able to solve this small 
boy puzzle. You yourself know how he has grad- 
ually improved in his studies until now he really 
takes a sort of anxious pride in his reports, and in 
the family during this vacation we find that he has 
become so reasonable in every way that it is a great 
pleasure to have him—in fact, he is a new boy, yet 
full of life and fun. .. . I am sure that his father 
will be equally surprised at the change in , and 
coirespondingly grateful to you.” 


This in reference to a seventeen-year old: 

“...He has never before gone through a 
whole year without a break-down, but this year he 
has grown steadily stouter and stronger. He has 
always been very fussy about his food, but I have 
yet to hear the first word of complaint about that 
important item at your house. ... Above all, [ 
prize the friendships he has formed with the boys, 
especially his two roommates. If I had my choice 
I could not find two finer fellows. ... You have 
broken him of the habit of dawdling and wasting 
time, and he shows nothing of the irritability which 
used to be so noticeable. A spoiled only-child who 
wants to be treated like a man is a hard problem to 
manage, and the way you have commanded his re- 
spect and affection shows that you are a born edu- 
cator. says that if all fellows could go to a 
school like the Allen School a year or two before 
going to college there would be fewer wild oats 
sown.” 


Sometimes the eye of an expert can take in 
a situation where boys and even their parents 
fail to catch the meaning of it. The following 
from Pres. Charles F. Thwing [used by his 
kind permission] is as hearty as it was un- 
solicited. 

“ My Dear Mr. Bailey: It was such a good morn- 
ing I had with you. The chief fault with it was the 
time was altogether too brief. But it was not so 
brief but that I found my heart deeply impressed 
with all that greeted eye and ear. Let me at ence 
say that the school seemed to me just the type of 
school in which I should like my boy of fourteen, 
were he to be away from home, to be placed.” 


The School has just completed another 
year of efficiency and growth. The num- 
ber of resident pupils has increased 60 per 
cent. For the coming year changes are 
in progress by which the capacity of the 
school will be nearly doubled. The Head 
Master is extremely fortunate in associa- 
ting with himself Mr. Horace G. McKean, 
Principal for the last six years of the 
Colby Academy, New London, N. H., 
during a period of unusual growth and 
expansion. Mr. McKean brings to his 
new work exceptional experience as an 
organizer and educator, and the power 
of moral uplift in the lives of young 


people. 
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Biographical 


REV. DANIEL PHILLIPS 


Rev. Daniel Phillips died at Hampton Falls, N. H., 
July 26, at 79 years of age. He was born in Swan- 
sea, Wales, came to America in youth, and gradu- 
ated from Amherst College in 1856, Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1859. He held the following 


pastorates: Sparta, Wis., Orange, Mass., Ayer 
Junction, Mass., North Chelmsford, Mass., Bath 


and Lisbon, N. H., Dracut, Mass., Wapping, Ct., 
and Huntington, Mass. For the past ten years Mr. 
Phillips has suffered from paralysis soas to prevent 
active work, but he has continued literary pursuits, 
publishing a series of articles on Welsh history and 
life in the Cambrian. 

He married, in 1860, Elizabeth Ruth Wheelock 
of Amherst, Mass., by whom he had five children, 
four of whom survive him: Paul C. of Amherst, 
Mass., Mrs. Edwin F. See of Brooklyn, Mrs. E. R. 
Kelsey of Winsted, Ct.,and Mrs. Charles ©. Swain 
of Brentwood, N. H. His first wife died in 1883. 
He married for a second wife Marcia W. Sanborn 
of Hampton Falls, N. H., in 1885. She died in 
186, 

The funeral was held at the house in Hampton 
Falls; the interment was in Amherst, Mass. 

P. C. P. 
REV. 


FRANK RUSSELL, D.D. 


Dr. Russell was born May 19, 1840, in Marion, 
N. Y., and died in Meadville, Pa., July 22. He 
graduated from Adrian College, Mich., and from 
Union Seminary, Class of 1867. After a year in 
city mission work in Philadelphia, he became the 
first pastor of Park Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., where 
he was a warm friend of Henry Ward Beecher. 
Other pastorates were in Kalamazoo, Mich., from 
1873 to 1877; First Church, Mansfield, O., from 
1877 to 1885, during which time he helped form the 
Meadville church; Oswego, N. Y., from 1885 to 
1888, when he became secretary of the Evangelical 
Alliance. While holding this office he was instru- 
mental in promoting church federation in a number 
of cities. In 1882 he was called to South Church, 
Bridgeport, Ct., where he remained for nine years. 
After a short service as chaplain of Sing-sing Prison, 
New York, he accepted the call in 1904 to Mead- 
ville, Pa., where he died. He had an active, sunny 
disposition and was entrusted with important un- 
dertakings. 

Dr. Russell was recognized as an authority on 
penology and prison reform and was, while in Ohio, 
instrumental in framing the present indeterminate 
service law of Ohio. He was for many years a cor- 
porate member of the American Board and for sev- 
eral years director of the Church Building Society. 

He married in 1868 Media Stimson, who died in 
1872. In 1876 he married Aurelia S. Henry of 
Detroit, Mich. Four children survive, Pauline 
Media, of Meadville; Herbert Daniel of New York 
City; Frank Henry of Grand Mere, Que.; Alger 
Fay of Meadville. 

Funeral services were held in Park Avenue 
Church, Meadville, when Dr. C. C. Creegan of New 
York delivered a eulogy on the life and character 
of Dr. Russell. The remains were taken to Detroit, 
where the committal services will be held. 








Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is purer -five cents. 





WESTERVELT— CASTLE—In Hawaii, July 3, Rev 
. D. Westervelt, formerly pastor of Morgan Park 


b ana h, Chicago, and Caroline D. Castle of Hawaii. 








FOOT COMFORT 
Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap and 
Anointings with Cuticura, the 
Great Skin Cure 

Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For itching, 
burning, an? scaly eczema, rashes, inflammation 
and chafing of the feet or hands, for redness, 
roughness, cracks and fissures, with brittle, shape- 
less nails, and for tired, aching muscles and joints, 
this treatment is simply wonderful, frequently cur- 
ing in a single night. (Adv. 
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Deaths 





The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 





Each 
The 





AVERY-—In East Charlemont, Mass., July 28, David 
Avery, aged 100 yrs., 6 mos., 9 dys. His 4 1 was 
spent in Franklin County in the house built by his 
father in 1780. His grandfather, “apt. Oliver Avery, 
who came to Charlemont in 1750, raised a company 
of minute men at the outbreak of the Revolution. 
He was the last of fourteen children, all of whom 
attained an advanced age. For many years he was 
deacon in the Congregational church. 

HOLMES-—In Brookline, July 31, Miss Sarah A. Holmes, 
sister of Rev. Theodore J. "Holmes and of Mrs. 
George M. Boynton. 

JAMESON—In Woburn, Mass., July 27, John Jameson, 
a noted student of Congregational Church law, aged 

76 yrs. He was connected with the old Boylston 
School at Fort Hill, Boston, as submaster and master 
from 1860 to 1873, and taught later in other places. 
For years he was postmaster at Amherst, Mass. 

SMITH—In Berlin, Ct, July 24, as a result of injuries 
received in an accident on the 22d John B. Smith, 
aged 72 yrs. His wife and eight children survive him. 


MRS. ELIZABETH H. WASHBURN 


Died in Middleboro, Mass,, June 20, suddenly, Mrs- 
Elizabeth (Harlow) Washburn, aged seventy-six years, 
two months. Mrs. Washburn was the daughter of 
Branch and mo! Harlow. and widow of B. Sumner 
Washburn of Middleboro, the town of her birth and 
her life. Possessed of a good constitution, a cheerful 
disposition and vital Christian faith, her life was uni- 
formly sunny and its mood contagious. She was alert 
and —o in passing events. Youthful in appear- 
ance and feelings, quick in her sympathy, ready in 
speech, with touches of quiet humor, were conditions 
that made her companionable to young and old alike. 
Strong in her convictions, she was broad in her outlook 
and catholic in her spirit. A well-balanced character, 
respected and beloved. In her twenty-first year she 
united with the Central Congregational Church in Mid- 
dleboro and was one of its most faithful and devoted 
members. Absence from public worship, and from her 
adult Bible class, was very rare. She blessed the - 
of five children, two of whom survive her. H. 








NERVOUS WOMEN 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick head- 
ache and induces refreshing sleep. 
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©ld Carpets 


MADE OVER INTO 


RUGS. 


Send your old carpets 
to us and we will re- 
weave them into rugs 
that will be service- 
able here, there 
and everywhere 
about the house. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., 


Walpole, Mass. 


Write for further 
particulars. 


















J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 














Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Pr 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Paine’s 


Dressing Cabinet 








No man who has once used one of our 
Dressing Cabinets will consent to do with- 
out it afterward at ten times its cost. 
convenient. 
time in dressing. It is the one and only 
substitute for the services of a valet. It 
has compartments for every separate item 
of the wardrobe. 
with the pressure of one finger. 
lutely dustproof. 

The price in mahogany is 


It is 
It is simple. It saves a lot of 


Every drawer slides easily 
It is abso- 


$55.00 


We are also building these cabinets in 


Golden Oak and Birdseye Maple. 


Storage Chiffoniere 
3 feet wide, six drawers, very capa- 


CAGE, PE ONIND 6 po5p cons nsnesoancnes 35.00 

Also in Golden Oak.........0.-.-.0005 28.00 
Mahogany Chiffoniere 

5 drawers, oval bevelled mirror..... 18.00 
Mahogany Necktie Holder 

DOr SOVONRy WelG is vss ess ccceeusivess 5.25 





Mahogany Bureau 
— bevelled mirror, curved stand- 


ste ee Hse ren Pree .00 
Mahogany Lowboy 
oe We oper eer corer 19.50 
PMMA IE dows ca see sence enise seve 17.50 
Mahogany Wardrobe 
Shelf at top, with five double hooks, 
Grawer Ot DASE... 2.00. sccccccccceree 24.00 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., AeymarkerSquare Subway, 


BOSTON 





HUILD UD 








your Health and STRENGTH with 
JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
CHILDREN, and MEN. 


—Get it from your Drugsgist. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BLAKELY, QUINCY §8., Glastonbury, Ct., accepts 
call to Farmington. 

BRADLEY, DAN. F., President of Iowa Coll., Grin- 
nell, Io., to Pilgrim Ch., Cleveland, 0. Accepts, 
to begin Oct. 1. 

CRAIK, G. H., Waterville, Que., to Forest, Ont. 

FERRIS, W. CHESTER, Great Falls, Mont., to Pet- 
aluma, Cal. Call extended on his record. 

HAWKES, GEo. B., Canton, S. D., accepts call to 
McCook, Neb., and is at work. 


HILL, VIRGIL B, Allison, Io., to Rockwell. 
Accepts. 

HILLIARD, S. M., to Myron and Cresbard, 8S. D. 
Accepts. 


HOLMES, OT!s H., Algona, Io., to First Ch., Mus- 
catine. 

HUNTINGTON, CHAS. W., High St. Ch., Lowell, 
Mass., accepts call to Central Ch., Toledo, 0. 


KENNEDY, DAN’L R., Jr., Hartford Sem., to 
Needham, Mass., beginning Sept. 1. Accepts. 
LODWICK, Wo., Shiocton, Wis., to Hartford. Ac- 
cepts. 

LONG, CLARENCE W., Orland, Ind., to Stanton, 
Mich. 

Lonc, LuTHER K., Coyert, Mich., to Calumet. Ac- 
cepts. 

MAIN, ARTHUR W., Lower Selmah, N. S., to Pt. 


St. Charles Ch., Montreal, Can. Accepts. 

MILLs, CuaAs. L., Union Ch., Indianapolis, Ind., to 
Orland. 

MONOSMITH, ALBERT W., Chicago Sem., to First 
Ch., Appleton, Minn. Accepts. 

PAINTER, Hopart K., Fairmont, Minn., accepts 
call to Como Ave. Ch., Minneapolis. 

SKINNER, GEO., Fitch Bay, Que., to Colchester, Vt. 

SMALL, CHAS. R., Lyme, N. H., to supply at Vernon 
Center, Ct., while studying in Hartford Sem. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

STOCKING, JAs. B., to remain another year at 
Burwell, Neb. 

STRAIN, HORACE L., Decatur, IIL, 
Io. Accepts, beginning Sept. 1. 
TRE FETHREN, EUGENE B., Ipswich, S. D, to 

Hetland and Badger. Declines. 
WATSON, J., to Hetland and Badger, S. D. Accepts. 
WEIDMAN, MILO R., Hartford Sem., to Long Pine, 
Neb. Accepts, and is at work. 
WEIR, GEO. N., Fairfield, O ,to Norwalk. Accepts. 


to Iowa City, 
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WHITE, Wo. A., Hancock, N. H., to S. Hero and 


Grand Isle, Vt. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ANTHONY, 8. W., o. at Maritime Union, by request 
of Milton, N. 8., Ch. Sermon, Professor Creel- 
man; other parts, Rev. Messrs. I. A. Rose, Wm. 
Collins, J. W. Cox, A. W. Main and Churchill 
Moore. 

WILSON, 8. J., o. at Maritime Union, by request 
of Margaree, N. 8., Ch., Sermon, Professor 
Creelman; other parts, Rev. Messrs. I. A. Rose, 

W. Ball, D. W. Purdon and W. 8. Pritchard. 


Resignations 


BURTON, Ros’t W., Wahoo, Neb., 
Sept. 1. 

COVENTRY, Wm. R., Elliott, lo. 
HILL, EDWIN §S., Atlantic, Io., after 36 years’ 
service. Retires from active pastoral service. 
HUNTINGTON, CHAS. W., High St. Ch., Lowell, 

Mass., after a pastorate of more than 17 years. 
INVRIE, A. B., Lake Shore and Ebenezer, Ont. 
JACKSON, Wo. P., Dummerston, Vt. 

LODWICK, WM., Shiocton, Wis. 

LONG, LUTHER K., Covert, Mich., after five years’ 
service. 

PAINTER, HOBART K., Fairmont, Minn. 

SHELDON, FRANK M., Greeley, Col. 

SKINNER, GEO., Fitch Bay, Can. 

STAUNTON, BEN.J., Lake Mills, Wis. 

STUART, ISAMBERT I}., Hooksett, N. H., to take 
effect Sept. 1, after a pastorate of four years. 

WEIR, GEO. N., Fairfield, O. 


Dismissions 
DAVIS, ALBERT P., Wakefield, Mass., June 29. 


Personals 


Brooks, G. WOLCOTT, and wife, were tendered a 
reception July 6, in recognition of 15 years’ serv- 
ice at the Village Ch., Dorchester, Mass. Deacon 
Brower brought greetings from First Ch., Charles- 
town, where Mr. Brooks served seven years, and 


to take effect 


Continued on page 197. 








Fresh Milk 
is always obtainable. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is absolutely pure cows’ milk com- 
bined with the finest grade of granulated sugar. 
For sale at your grocers. Avoid unknown brands. 











COLORADC 








Cool sunshine. 


for as little as $5 
a week for luxury. 

Fast through trains on the Rock Island equipped 
with standard and tourist Pullmans, wide window, 
electric-lighted chair cars and coaches cooled by 


electric fans. 
Springs and Pueblo. 


booklet, upon request. 





Clear, dry, bracing air. 
Mountain scenery. 


Plenty of sport. 

A week there will restore snap and spirit. 
trip is just as possible for you as for any one. 
Colorado is not far away. 
this year than last and you can find good board 
a week; 
Think it over. 


Direct line to Denver as well as to Colorado 


Full information, with 80-page illustrated Colorado 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


The 


The rates are lower 


from that up to $30 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 


CHICAGO 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS ey FoREIGN 
Le ban ag oy House, Boston. Frank 

Wiggin. John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 

Purchasing Agent,’ Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY. 
Fourth Ave.and 22nd St., = York,N. ¥Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and ail correspondence > reeting to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. oseph B. Clark, 
D. Ds Editorial Secretary; Rev. ton Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary ; Don O elton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations ae be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIETY, 
Aide in builds _o perso es. Rev. Charles 


3, D. D., H Cobb, D. . 
Secretary Emeritus Charles. ict ‘Hope Treasurer, 1 
East 22nd Sty New York, N v. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, ii. ae “G4 . Hood, Congre- 
as | House, Boston, Mass. ; "H. H. Wik ikoff, 
Y. M Building, San Fruneleoe, ¢ Cal., Field Secre- 
ar wh 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education ae. Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in soveusaen stater. 
Thirteen Christian schools in b a and New Mexico. 

rd 8. Ti , Corresponding Secretary ; 8S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 $ OSngregatioual House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St, Chicag 


THE Copemneee ss SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY ogee House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., Di President; Fk. Sanders, Ph. D., See- 
re ig “8 Wothubery. Treasure 

iment custaine Sunday school mis- 

uma f ruihes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
oratreduced cost. The ee C nses of this 
epartment are defrayed by sae — ons from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 


ary work. 
Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
ery = The Congregationalist and Christian 
et i a e yoo -G" of ‘Lesson Helps and sunda 
oks for Sunday school and home re 
ing, Beoeede and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all a publishers as 
well as its own. Its treas ti te from 





n § Tet, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to. 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





ATIONAL 










MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 

f the National Council of 
of the United States.’’) 
ministers or their widows. 

Fund and 


. ¥.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. Sposepennd 
1828. ‘President Rev. Alexander McKenzie. D. D. D.; 
freasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secre ° 
0. P. ‘Osborne, Room m 601 ee harem oston. 
pat kg ational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral bs. retigions welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 

wan’s end Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; v. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


PHE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
eLY. established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its peeves to churches Comins pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
oom 610 C songregational House, Boston. Rev. Charlies 
B Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 

¥. &. Emrich, 609 Congregational 1 House 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
aud nn ge 2 yes ye gS .. object is the estab- 
ishment and rt of elical Congregational 

‘hurches and gunda ay Schools im _—- and its ne 
‘tharles H. Rutan, P , Treas.; George H 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonswanda ae a on. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, poem 704 Congre 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise ~~ 4 Treasurer ; 38 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary 


OMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
eo? Con; ational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
irer ; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WoOMAN’S SEAMAN’S vate SooigTy of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer 19 Greenville ‘st., Roxbury. 








{T WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Risibles 
A DISTINCTION 


Huldah, who had been invited to a ball, said 
to her mistress, 

**Some ob de othah gals is gwine ter put on 
full evenin’ dress, but I isn’t.’’ 

** What do you intend to wear?”’ asked her 
mistress. 

“Me? O, I’se jess gwine ter w’ar mah 
clo’es,” was the reply. Fe ee : 


MR. BEECHER AS A FIRESCREEN 


Standing in front of a fire at a musicale in 
New York, he kept its heat from a close 
friend and sometime member of his congrega- 
tion. After one of the numbers, the friend 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Beecher, you make a very fine 
screen for me.’’ Said Mr. Beecher, *‘ It’s a 
part of my profession, to stand between my 
friends and the fire.’”’’—Western Christian 
Advocate. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES: General Conference of 
Christian Workers, Aug. 4-20; Post Conference ad- 
dresses, Aug. 22—Sept. 15. 


UHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 10— 
Aug. 16. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Frankfort, 
Mich., Aug. 2-23. 


WINONA BIBLE CONFERENCE, Winona, Ind., Aug. 17-27. 
AMERICAN BOARD, Seattle, Wn., Sept. 14-18. 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., Oct. 4-6. 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
eg = THE COLORED PEOPLE, Memphis, Tenn., 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 59th annual 
meeting, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-19. 


NATIONAL W. C. T. U., Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 27— 
Nov. 1. 


Humanity’s vitality is soon exhausted, and 
God imparts a new supply. These fresh be- 
stowals of spiritual life he imparts to the 
worn out, used up race through great hearts 
like Abraham and Moses, David and Isaiah, 
Paul and John, Augustine and Luther, Wes- 
ley and Whitefield, Spurgeon and Moody, and 
especially through his Son. And each of these 
new bestowals of life we may call a revival.— 
Dr. W. T. McElveen. 








LoWEsT RoOUND-TRIP RATES TO COLORADO 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Account Amer- 
jean Osteopathic Association and Eagles Conven- 
tion. Tickets on sale Aug. 11, 12 and 13. Final 
return limit Sept. 25. For full information write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


LOWEST ROUND TRIP RATES TO PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Tickets 
to Portland, Seattle or Tacoma and return on sale 
daily until Sept. 29. May be routed through Cali- 
fornia in one direction at slightly higher rate. Spe- 
cial round-trip rates to San Francisco and Los An- 
geles and return on sale daily Aug. 6-14, inclusive. 
Goced return limit and stop over privileges. Before 
arranging for your trip get rates and full particu- 
lars by writing L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


THE COMMITTEE in charge of the Reid Memorial 
Church of Richmond, Ind. (built by Daniel G. Reid, 
Esq., of New York in memory of his mother), has 
just completed negotiations for a new pipe organ 
which will be one of the finest in that section of the 
country. Much investigation and research have 
been made on the part of the committee to obtain 
all that is latest and most approved in organ build- 
ing. The Echo Organ and the ** Cathedral Chimes” 
are to be in one of the church towers, and elaborate 
electric connections control all parts of the organ. 
The work has been intrusted to Hook-Hastings Co. 
of Boston, builders of many of the most noted 
organs in America. 

















Low Rates 
West an Northwest 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 
round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 
$§ 250 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and return. Daily 


Aug. 6 to 14, account 


International Conventions Christian 


Church. §pecial Official Train leaves Chicago Aug. Ul. 
$5690 To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. On sale 


daily until September 30, inclusive. 
$6500 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 


tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 
park). Daily until September 16. 
$3900 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 


On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2500 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 


Daily August 12 to 14, inclusive. 


$2900 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
= Daily August 30 to September 4, inclusive. 


$2750 To Hot Springs, $. D., and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
=_—= and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2900 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale daily 


until September 30, inclusive. 


$1 725 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily untii Sep- 
=== tember 30, inclusive. 


$1600 To $t. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On sale 
== daily until September 30, inclusive. 


First-Class Personally Conducted Tours to Portland, California, Utah, Yellowstone Park 
and Colorado, all expenses included, leave Chicago July 27 and August 10. 


CORRESPONDINCLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 
For further —— address 





Nws72 W. B. KNISKERN, P. ger Traffic WN ger, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, apenas w mentee, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a 











PASSENGERS on the special train of the American 
Board will be entertained free of all — —— b 
the people of Walla Walla, Wn., on Sept. 13. In addi- 
tion, all visitors to the Board meeting at Seattle, com- 
ing to Walla Walla, either before or after the meeting 
will be vrovided entertainment if they will send bg a 
= week in advance to Kev. Austin Rice or Pres. 8S. B. L. 

enrose. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. me ey April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral an ial condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; ee temperance 
homes — bees houses in | ing seaports at home 
and ab es libraries cog outgoing vessels; 
er the PRator's Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


Boat. 
ntributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
e@ main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. aoe. President. 
Rev. G. MOPHERSON Sunray, Secreta 
W. HALL ‘Rorks, Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 














e Recommend High Grade Positions for 
mae. © write for list and plan. Business Opportunity 
Co., 1 Union Square, N. Y 


Pipe and Reed Church and Chapel Organs. 
Several good instruments for sale which we have taken 
in exc a Send postal card for list. Estey Organ 
Company, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Do You realize how easy it is to market your ability? 
Our national organization can present your qualifica 
tions to over 12,000 employers who call on us for men. 
Write us today, stating position desired. Hapgoods, 
Suite 511, 309 Broadway, New York. 








Wanted. Boarders for the summer, beginning 
June 15th, at Breezy Hill House and Cottage, on an es- 
tate of 400 acres. Golf, tennis, etc. Farm supplies— 
vegetables, milk and cream. Send for illustrated book- 
let. Mr. or Mrs. Eben Fish, P. O. address Lisbon, N. H. 


Wanted, in every town in United States, a person of 
ability and character, favorably known to community, 
to represent responsible firm, and take orders for 
bighest-grade goods. Address, stating qualifications, 
references and weekly salary desired, Publisher, 33 
Lyman Sfreet, Springfield, Mass. 


A Nine Months’ Tour Around-the-World 
for $850. Personally conducted. Leave New York 
Oct. 2, and San Francisco Oct. 21, 1905. Honolulu, 
ten days; New Zealand, nine weeks ; Australia, five 
weeks; Tasmania and Ceylon, one month each. Cir- 
cular on application to Charles D. Sherman, 210 Orchard 
Street, New Haven, Ct. 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located in a heathful and at- 
tractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician in charge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, and equipped with all modern 
improvements conducive to the recovery of patients. 
Address 8. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Summer Bargains in all standard reference books, 
like Century and Standard dictionaries. New Interna- 
tional, Americana and Universal Encyclopedias, Has- 
tings, Biblica and_Larned’s Ready Reference; also 
works like Modern eaneNrS. Stoddard’s Lectures and 
standard authors. Above books bew, or practically new, 
at reduced prices. These and similar books in sets 
purchased, Address Books, 31, care The Congregation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. 


Those attending the Bible Conference Insti- 
tute at Revere Beach this summer can have rooms and 
board in the Institute Building and in the * Dewin 
Memorial ”’ at reasonable rates Special rates for boar 
to ministers’ families. The Boston a Insti- 
tute opens the middie of September, and fits for all 
kinds of Christian work. There have been 22 places 
offered for deaconesses, etc., that have no candidates 
ping in the school. "Address Rey. J. P. Bixby, Re- 
vere, Mass. 


For Sale, a summer home on the shore of Lake 
Sunapee. House built in 1901, has ten rooms and bath, 
hot and cold water, set tubs, two = and piazza 
all around. Completely furnished he place is well 
wooded, and has vegetable and flower garden. Frontage 
on the lake of 240 feet and 100 feet deep. Boat house 
w ith four dressing rooms,a naphine launch 22 feet long, 
5-horse power, a canoe and row boat. Enough wood cut 
and housed for five years. Price $3,500; terms to suit. 
Apply to Curtis W. Coe, Congregational Book Store, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








The Chautauqua Year Book 





This béautiful little book of daily readings 
from Scripture, poem and essay, continues to 
sell in large numbers each year. It is one of 
the best collections of short daily readings 
published. New edition in Nile green bind- 
ing just issued. 

List price $1.00. Our special reduced price, 
75 cts. met: 85 cts., postpaid. 


SEE 


sent he Pilgrim Press cticaco 
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(Continued from page 195.) 


many letters and messages from former pastors 
and members of Village Ch. were received. Eight- 
een members were recently welcomed on confes- 
sion of faith. 

FRANCIS, EVERETT D., and wife, were given a 
generous sum of money by church and people at 
Ludlow Center, Mass., just before removing from 
that place, the Endeavor Society adding also a 
second purse. 

MORGAN, DEACON, has led the choir in 8. Coven- 
try, Ct., with his violin since 1837. He is still 
hale and hearty, though born in 1818. 

ROBINSON, Wo. A., has closed an 11 months’ sup- 
ply at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He will preach in 
Homer, N. Y., during August. 


Closing Pastorates 


BAYLEY, DwiGurt S., who leaves Kingfisher, Okl , 
for his new pastorate at Snohomish, Wn., in his 
three years’ pastorate at the former point has re- 
ceived 75 new members, a net gain of 41. 

PATTERSON, SAM’L C., who goes from Petaluma, 
Cal., to Bethany Ch., San Francisco, has wel- 
comed 78 members in a little more than four 
years. The church has prospered also in ma- 
terial things, including a new pipe organ. 

VAN KEUREN, MAILLER O., closed a five-year 
pastorate in Salamanca, N. Y., July 1. During 
this period 128 have been received into member- 
ship, the individual communion service has been 
adopted and the church edifice repaired at an 
expense of more than $10,000. Overwork havy- 
ing made an easier field advisable for a time, 
Mr. Van Keuren has accepted a call to Little 
Valley, N. Y., for one year. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


HUTTIG, ARK., UNION CH., org. by Rev. John 
Brereton, Springfield, Mo. 
Sr. JOHNS, ORE., rec. 12 July, 40 members. 


Material Gain 


BEATRICE, NEB., Rev. Edwin Booth, Jr., is remov- 
ing 48 feet of its spire, the extreme height being 
dangerous to the building. The edifice is also to 
be repainted and decorated, eement walks to be 
built and yard graded. 

BELLE PLAINE, Io., Rev. R. 8S. Osgood. Ground 
broken for construction of new brick church build- 
ing, to cost, when fitted up, about $12,000. 

MARIETTA, O., First Ch., Rev. J. R. Nichols. Cor- 
ner stone laid of building to take the place of his- 
toric edifice burned last February. The new 
building, in buff brick with stone trimmings, will 
follow the lines, essentially, of the old building, 
and will cost, with furnishings, about $40,000. 
Addresses were made by Rev. G. E. Jackson and 
Pres. A. T. Perry of Marietta College. 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MAss., Rev. Geo. T. Smart. 
Corner stone of new edifice, to cost from $60,000 
to $70,000, laid July 29. The exercises were par- 
ticipated in by the mayor of the city, Mr. A. R. 
Weed, by Mr. E. W. Warren, chairman of the 
building committee, the pastor and others. 

SHARON, MAss,, Rev. A.J. Dyer. New parsonage, 
built on the site of the old one, costing $4,200. 


WHEN TRAVELING 


Between 


BOSTON and NEW YORK 


ask for tickets via the “ Springfield Line,’ Boston 
& Albany R. R., which afferds the following excel- 
lent train service, leaving Buston 


9.00 A.M. ‘‘DAY EXPRESS,’’ Buffet Parlor 
Cars and Day Coaches, Boston to New York, with- 
out change. Due New York 3.15 P. M. 


12 O’CLOCK ‘‘LIMITED,’’ Pullman Parlor Cars 
apd Day Coaches, Boston to New York, without 
oon. Dining Car Boston to New Haven. Due 
New York 5 45 p. mM. 


4 O’CLOCK ‘‘ LIMITED,’’ New Parlor Cars and 
Vestibuled Day Coaches, Boston to New York, 
without change. Dining Car Springfield to New 
York. Due New York 9.51 P. M. 


11.15 P. M. ‘‘NIGHT EXPRESS,”’ Pullman 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches, Boston to New 
York, without change. Due New York 6.48 A. M. 
Similar service returning from New York on the 
same schedules. 


Send for copy of “ Springfield Line” folder, and 
see what the Boston Journal has to say of the new 
parlor cars on the “ 4 o’clock Limited.”’ 


If you are interested in a trip to the West, you 
should have a copy of ‘‘ Westpound ”’ folder, cover- 
ing schedules and train service via the New York 








Central Lines. R. M. Harris, 366 Washington 


Street, Boston. 
A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 





SPENCER, NEB., Rev. Wm. J. Isaacs, has installed 
a new pulpit and a set of opera chairs. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


Dover, N. H., Dr. George E. Hall. The late Miss 
Mary E. Pray bequeaths $5,000 to Redfield Coll., 
8. D., to found a musical scholarship. 

WEBSTER, MaAss., Rev. Andrew Campbell. By 
Mrs. E. L. Spalding and Mrs. F. A. Stockwell, an 
individual communion service, in memory of their 
respective husbands. 


American Board Items 
COMMISSIONED FOR SERVICE 


ELMER, Prof. and Mrs. THEODORE A., Asbury 
Park, N. J., Western Turkey Mission, July 16. 


APPOINTMENTS TO MISSIONS 


Norton, Miss HARRIET CONANT, appointed 
July 7 to the Central Turkey Mission, to be 
located at Aintab. 


ARRIVALS IN THIS COUNTRY 


BUSHNELL, Miss RutTH M., Eastern Turkey Mis- 
sion, at Quebec, July 1. 

GRISWOLD, Miss FANNIE E., Japan Mission, at 
New York, July 4 


SAILING FOR THEIR FIELD 


CLARK, Rev. and Mrs. A. W., and family, from 
New York, July 8, for the Austrian Mission. 

ELMER, Prof. and Mrs. THEODORE A., and two 
children, from New York, July 19, for the West- 
ern Turkey Mission, to be located at Marsovan. 

HAGER, Rev. CHAS. R., M, D., wife and children, 
from New York, July 4, for the South China 
Mission. 

HvuME, Rop’t A., D. D.. wife and two children, 
from New York, July 27, for India. 

OLIN, Miss JENNY, from San Francisco, July 8, 
for the Micronesian Mission. 
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ASTHMA CURED 


A Prominent Physician Has at Last Discovered a 
Certain Cure. 


The following letter has been received from Dr. 
Rudolph Schiffmann of St. Paul, the specialist in 
diseases of the respiratory organs, and we trust it 
will be read carefully by every one who suffers from 
Asthma, Hay Fever or Bronchitis: 

“To the Editor:—Please announce in your paper 
that by simply writing to me enclosing a two-cent 
stamp, any of your readers can have a trial pack- 
age of my Asthma Cure free. I have prepared a 
full supply of trial ae for free distribution to 
sufferers from Asthma, Hay Fever and Bronchitis, 
and no one will be disappointed. 

“T have perfected a remedy that is without a 
doubt an instant relief and a sitive cure for 
Asthma, Hay Fever or Bronchitis. I am fully 
aware that there is a great deal of skepticism re- 
garding the curability of these diseases, and I have 
concluded that the simplest way to get my remedy 
before the people and let it demonstrate its merits 
is to _ away free packages so that-any one inter- 
ested can test its ee know what my Asthma 
Cure will do. I have tried it in thousands of case 
with gratifying results. [ have’ cured where a 
others had failed. Do you wonder that my con- 
fidence in the remedy is unbo§gjded? Do you 
wonder that I am willing to pay the expense of a 
trial out of my own pocket?’ 

All letters should be addressed as follows: Dr, 
R. Schiffmann, 158 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

Almost every druggist in the United States has 
Dr. Schiffmann’s Asthma Cure in stock. 


UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go for a Real Vacation. 


#5 to $10 a week at hotels, farm and village homes, 
Book with 150 illustrations from camera pictures of 
Green Mountains, e Champlain and Canada resor 
scenes sent for 6c stamp. T. NLEY, N. E. P. A, 
Central Vermont Ry., 360 Washington Street, Boston, 








IKE A SHOT OUT OF A GUN goes 


the “20th Century Limited” on the new 
eighteen-hour schedule between Chicago and New 
York. The magnificent speed performance of 
these trains may readily be likened to one of those 
huge projectiles shot out of the giant guns of 


modern times. 


To the business man this service meansa 


greater saving of time, and that to all intents 


he 


is no more out of touch with his business inter- 


ests than though he had simply left his office 
for home. 

Starting in either city from stations loca- 
tedin the very heart ofthe business dis- 
trict, the hours of departure from ‘and ar- 
rival at both Chicago and New York 
are adjusted so as to,@fford an entire 
day for business before departure 
and an arrival in either city at a 
correct hour for the following 
day’s business. 

These trains represent the 
highest development of per- 
fection in elegance and con- 
venience of appointments 
and although covering 
distance at a sustained 
speed of about 60 miles 
per hour, the well- 
known eyrcellence 
of the LakeShore’s 
physical con- 
dition assures 
perfect com- 

fort to the 


—s /. I 8 


CENTRAL TIME 
daily 2.50 pm 


Lv Chicago 


EASTERN TIME 
Ar New York, daily 9.30 am 





“Twentieth 
Century Limited”’ 


Lake Shore 
New York Central 


Hour Service 


EASTERN TIME 

Lv New York, daily 3.30 pm 
CENTRAL TIME 

Ar Chicago, daily 8.50am 


«Most comfortable fast 
service route in America 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager 

Chicago, Ill. 

A. J. SMITH, General Passenger Agent 
Cleveland, O. 









oe L. 


HURCH 
ARPETS pricts. 658 sasntczes, 31: 






ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


FACTURERS 






? BOSTON. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Two Significant Calls 

Once the colleges were ahead. Now the 
churches seem to be in advance. Pilgrim 
Chureh, Cleveland, invites Dr. Dan F. Brad- 
ley, president of Iowa College, to its pastorate 
as successor of Dr. Mills, now of St. Louis. 
Dr. Bradley has been successful as a college 
president, but evidently the duties and burdens 
are less attractive than the opportunities fur- 
nished by an aggressive, prosperous church. 
North Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt., calls Dr. 
Edward D. Eaton, for nineteen years the 
honored and rarely successful president of 
Beloit College. If any man is firmly fixed in 
his position it would seem to be Dr. Eaton. 
But even he is tiring of the perpetual burden 
of money raising, for however large the en- 
dowment the demands of the college are al- 
ways in advance of the income. It will not be 
an easy matter for Dr. Eaton to break the ties 
which bind him to the college, which since 
he became its president has pressed into the 
front rank of the colleges of the country, or 
from the associations he has formed in Wis- 
consin and the Middle West, but undoubtedly 
the quiet duties of a pastor will prove suf- 
ficiently attractive to induce him to accept 
the call East. If he leaves this region it will 
be in part with the conviction that freedom 
from college burdens will add some years to 
his life, and that perhaps a new man might 
not shrink, as he does, from the duty of in- 
augurating at once a campaign for at least 
$500,000 for the college. This is the least sum 
he thinks, which will enable the college to 
hold its own and keep abreast of the times. 
The fact that these two men are willing to 
leave a position of such eminence and such 
usefulness for the pastorate, is emphatic tes- 
timony to the ever-increasing burdens of a 
college president’s life. 


End of the Strike 


A strike which lasted 105 days, in which 
4,620 teamsters took part, which cost, ac- 
cording to the Tribune, in loss of wages $750- 





EV ER T REAT you Ry : 


Coffee Acts the Jonah and Will 
Come Up. 


A clergyman who pursues his noble calling 
in a country parish in Iowa tells of his coffee 
experience: 

“My wife and I used coffee regularly for 
breakfast, frequently for dinner and occasion- 
ally for supper—always the very best quality 
—package coffee never could find a place on 
our table. 

“In the spring of 1895 my wife was taken 
with violent vomiting which we had great diffi- 
culty in- stopping. 

** It seemed to come from coffee drinking, but 
we could not decide. 

*‘In the following July, however, she was 
attacked a second time by the vomiting. I 
was away from home filling an appointment, 
at the time, and on my return I found her very 
low; she had literally vomited herself almost 
to death, and it took some days to quiet the 
trouble and restore her stomach. 

“‘I had also experienced the same trouble, 
but not so violently, and had relieved it, each 
time, by a resort to medicine. 

“‘But my wife’s second attack satisfied me 
that the use of cotfee was at the bottom of our 
troubles, and so we stopped it forthwith and 
took on Postum Food Coffee. The old symp- 
toms of disease disappeared and during the 
“ years that we have been using Postum in- 
stead of coffee we have never had a recurrence 
of the vomiting. We never weary of Postum, 


to which we know we owe our good health. 
This is a simple statement of facts.’ Name 
given by Postum Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Read the little book ‘*The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each package. 





000, in funds from labor union treasuries 
$350,000, inflicted a loss on employers of not 
less than &2,000,000 and in the shrinkage of 
trade about $6,000,000 was brought to an end 
officially by a vote of the men July 20. The 
strike has cost the city in extra police about 
$300,000 and the county for extra deputies not 
less than $100,000. It has caused through acts 
of violence the death of twenty. one persons 
and injured 415 others. What has been gained? 
No increase whatever in wages. In fact, none 
was asked. Employers now insist that the 
open shop shall prevail and the men consent. 
Hereafter it will be admitted that a non-union 
man has aright to work, and to work by the 
side of a union man., That the former may 
work in safety employers insist that the union 
button shall not be worn, or if worn, shall be 
inconspicuous. In view of these conditions a 
few unions still refuse to submit, truck driv- 
ers, coal men, etc., but the number is so small 
that it does not seem possible that they should 
cause any great trouble. 

Certain lessons have been taught by the 
strike which will be remembered a good while. 
One is that the streets belong to all the citi- 
zens, and that labor unions, no matter how 
large or powerful, have no right to bar them 
against those who want to use them. It has 
been made evident also that the mayor of a 
city and the police can if they so choose pre- 
vent the strikers from injuring property or 
endangering human life. The folly of a boy- 
cott has also been shown. One might add the 
folly of a sympathetic strike. From the first 
day of its existence, or from April 7 to July 20, 
public sentiment has been against the strikers. 
That they have held out so long speaks well for 
their organization and for the loyalty of the 
men to their leaders. Prior to this strike the 
public had little conception of the extent to 
which bribery has been employed both in pre- 
venting and ending strikes. 

About fifteen per cent. so far of the old 
teamsters have gone back to work. The em- 
ployers, however, have decided to take back 
no more men till all the men agree to their 
terms. The express companies will take back 
no one of their furmer drivers. Probably about 
one-half of the strikers, sooner or later, will 
get their old places. 


A New Hospital 


With the aid and sympathy of the Bureau of 
Charities and gifts from the people, the Trib- 
une is now establishing a hospital for sick 
mothers and children at Glen Ellyn, a little 
more than twenty miles from the city. Its ice 
fund has been so popular and the money for 
it has come in so generously that the Tribune 
believes it can extend its beneficence during 
the summer months to hospital work. Though 
its experiment is new, it promises well. The 
assistance of the police is given, and all who 
know of specially needy cases are asked to 
bring them to the knowledge of the Tribune. 
There is little doubt that the large building 
occupied will soon be more than full. The 
best of medical attendance and nursing has 
been secured. 


Chicago, July 29 FRANKLIN. 





A Faithful Farmer 


Mr. John Stearns, @ member of the church and 
Sunday school at Bedford, Mass., who lives three 
miles from the meeting house, has not missed a 
session of the school for fourteen years. He isa 
farmer, with a great barn full of cows and other 
stock. His record would prove that where there 
is a will neither cares nor distance need keep a 
man from church attendance. Due recognition of 
this record was made by the Sunday school by the 
presentation of Dickens’s Christmas Carol, with 
selected poems. 





There are two arts that the most progres- 
sive people of the globe should wish to culti- 
vate in particular. One of the arts is cour- 
tesy, the other is architecture.—Joy Wheeler 
Dow, in World’s Work. 
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CHURCH GLASS pecoratina 
American Mosaic Glass Windows 
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WORKSHOPS 
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Ecclesiastical Furnishings 


English Stained Glass Windows 


Church Decorations 


j 28 WEST 30th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 
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INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
nearly 3,000 churches using our cups. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 

Bd Street, 


Rochester, N. Y- 
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you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the sew Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 13-19. Character Building. 
2 Peter 1: 1-11; Jude 20, 21. 

A friend of mine who had been asked to 
make an address at a young ladies’ school 
was about to go on the platform when a little 
note was put into his hand signed, ‘‘ONE 
OF THE GIRLS,” and reading: ** Please don’t 
say anything about character building. We 
have had that subject too often of late.” 
Trite as the subject may have been there, and 
trite as it may be to us, let us see if we cannot 
shed a little fresh light upon it out of our 
varied experiences and out of re-reading such 
a splendid passage as the one cited. It is 
quite possible that even accomplished young 
ladies in a boarding school may not have ex- 
hausted the subject or realized the ideals in- 
volved in it. 





Zest is imparted to the effort when we real- 
ize that character building is the greatest work 
in which any one can engage today. ‘* What 
are you doing?” [ask a casual acquaintance. 
**O, Lam clerking it, or I am studying to bea 
civil engineer, or [am farming,” is the reply. 
But if I dared I should ask another question, 
‘* But aren’t you building your character, get- 
ting the meanness and selfishness out of you, 
establishing yourself in ways of decency and 
honor?”’ That undertaking is what differenti- 
ates the religious man from others. He may 
not have gone far in his building, but he has 
waked up to the fact that he must row and 
not drift through life, that to succeed in his 
business or profession and to be wanting in 
honesty, purity, courage, modesty and kind- 
ness means wretched failure. 





Character building is the only enterprise in 
which we may confidently expect to succeed. 








Bb. B. B. 


Bitter, Black Bile and How Right 
Food Corrects It. 


Biliousness, from incorrect food, opens the 
way for an outfit of derangements of not only 
the body but the mind as well. 

The world is a dark or gloomy place to the 
victim, whether miliionaire or mendicant. 

The wife of the head of a great insurance 
office in an Eastern city, was cured, com- 
pletely, of this wretched affliction by the use 
of Grape-Nuts. She says: 

‘**For years I was a constant sufferer from 
biliousness and extreme constipation and I 
suffered from the most dreadful headaches 
once & week, which sometimes lasted 3 or 4 
days atatime. Grape-Nuts food came to my 
notice about 5 years ago. I liked it from the 
first and began to use it because I liked it, 
without any thought that it might help my 
health. To my surprise I noted that after a 
short time all my ailments began to decrease, 
and they gradually but surely disappeared. I 
am now, and have been for years, completely 
free from them and enjoy perfect health 

**Every one in my house now eats Grape- 
Nuts regularly, even my little two-year-old 
girl likes it with her Pustum Coffee (another 
thing we are never without) and prefers it to 
any other cereal. It pulled her through a 
difficult period of teething during the hot 
weather—she never refused Grape-Nuts when 
other food could not tempt her to eat. It is 
the first food I intend to give to my baby boy 
when I wean him. 

“*My husband eats more Grape-Nuts food 
at every meal than of any other one dish. He 
says it never palls on him, and he finds that 
it regulates his bowels perfectly.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville’’ in each package. 
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There is no absolute guaranty that Tom For 
tunate just out of college is going to stand 
twenty years hence among the famous men of 
the country. To be sure his prospects ara 
fine. But who can foretell what disappoint- 
ments or reversals—perhaps none of them due 
to his own fault—will darken the coming 
years forhim? Mr. James B. Dillin his now 
famous address at Oberlin in June, told the 
students there that while eighty per cent. of 
them might strive for business success, prob- 
ably.not more than twenty per cent. would 
succeed. God would have us put forth our 
best exertions in the field where he wants us 
to work. The only clearassurance he gives us 
is that all things work together for good for 
them that love him, and that the path of the 
just is as a shining light. 





To insure success in character building we 
must comply with two conditions. First, we 
need a plan. No architect erects a house 
without seeing in his mind’s eye from the 
start the completed structure. The Bible fur- 
nishes our ideal—Christ. Our method is not 
today to cultivate patience and tomorrow hu- 
mility and next week thrift and the week 
after unselfishness, and expect that working 
away in this haphazard fashion we shall some 
day atrive at symmetry and beauty of char- 
acter. Instead, we get at the start the large, 
comprehensive view of Christlikeness, and 
often as we build we refresh ourselves with 
a look at our perfect model. To be sure we 
cannot escape the daily process of putting 
this stone carefully in its place and of adding 
that ornament, but the plan and the goal are 
always before us. 


But success in building depends almost as 
much on perseverance. The other day I was 
shown a house partly erected, and on which 
the owner was then working. ‘‘ He has been 
weeks at this job,” sa'd my informant, “and 
when it will be finished no one knows. Heis 
one of these intermittent fellows.” Ah, this 
“intermittent” habit! What havoc it works 
in our character building! What moral slumps 
take place in vacation days! That was a 
splendid testimony of yours last Sunday even- 
ing. It cost you something to give it, but it 
put iron into your character. But when you 
let out that torrent of angry words on the ball 
field the other afternoon you quite forgot, did 
you not, that you were on duty as a Christian? 
Blessed is the man who pegs away even in 
hot weather or under irritating cireumstances. 
He is adding to his faith virtue and to his self- 
control patience. 





It is some comfort to remember that the 
man who outlined this difficult yet attractive 
program of Christian life had to experience 
the discipline of failure to learn the lesson of 
humility and reliance on Christ before he ac- 
quired persistency in character building. If 
we have made equally sorry work of our 
Christian profession may the tender look of 
our Lord start the fountains of our tears and 
spur us to a new and persistent endeavor to 
follow him. 


POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


To what extent are we indebted to others, 
parents, teachers and friends for our charac- 
ters? 

What element of character do you most 
lack? 

How far are we responsible for the charac- 
ter of others? 





Every good act is charity. Giving water to 
the thirsty is charity. Removing stones and 
thorns from the road is charity. Exhorting 
your fellowmen to virtuous deeds is charity. 
Smiling in your brother’s face is charity. 
Putting a wanderer in the right path is char- 
ity. A man’s true worth is the good he does 
in this world. When he dies mortals will ask, 
What property has he left behind him? but 
angels will inquire, What good deeds hast 
thou sent before thee?—From Mahomet. 
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REDUCED PRICE SALE 


SUITS & SKIRTS 


Made to Order at -— 
One - Fifth Reduction 
from Former Prices 


$4.80 to $20.00 


$6 Suits now $4.80 
$12 Suits now $9.60 
$18 Suits now $14.40 | 
$25 Suits now $20.00 
$4 Skirts now $3.20 
$7 Skirts now $5.60 
$10 Skirts now $8.00 
$12 Skirts now $9.60 


This is the last month of 
our reduced price sale, so 
act quickly if you wish to 
take advantage of it. Dur- 
ing the balance of this 
month we will make to 
order any Suit, Skirt, 
Jacket, or Rain Coat il- 
lustrated in our Summer / 
Catalogue at ONE-FIFTH 
reduction from regular 
prices. All of our styles 
and materials are suit- 
able for early Fall 
wear. 


WE GUARANTEE TO 
FiT YOU OR REFUND 
YOUR MONEY. 


We send FREE to apy part of the United States 
our Sammer Catalogue of New York fashions, 
a@ large assortmeut of samples of the newest 
materials, aod simple directiuns for taking meas- 
urements co:rectly. 





























To any lady sending us the names of two of 
her friends who would lixe our « atalogue and 
Samples, we will also send Free a copy of the 
new booklet, ‘* Fashion Fads in New York.’’ 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE READY AUG. 21 


Our new Fall and Winter Cata'ogue will illustrate 
and describe the new styles we are now receiving 
from abroad Suits from 86.00 to $25.00; Skirts 
$4.00 to $12.00; Cloaks $5.75 to $25.00, and Rain 
Coats $9.50 to $20.00. 


POSITIVELY NO REDUCTIONS ALLOWED FROM THE 
PRICES IN OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE. 


If you contemplate the purchase of a Fall or Win- 
ter garment, write — for a selected line of 
samples and the New - Catalogue — sent 
FR as soon as issued to apy part of the 
United States. Kindly specify the colors you pre- 
fer and whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, 
jecket or raiu coat. Be sure to say you wish the new 

FALL Catalogue. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 19 yrs. 
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Melrose 
Paté 


A delicious luncheon meat cooked and 
ready to serve. Chill the can thor- 
oughly, then open and slice the contents 
in thin slices. Serve with Potato Salad, 
etc. More about it in our booklet, “How 
to Make Good Things to Eat,” mailed 
free. 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby, Chicago. 














LE PAGE'S GLUE == 
$ not set quickly like the Saatriee 


and has four times the strength loth 
A —, 1 in, sq. hard pine i~ registered 
620 Ibs. before parting). Used bythe best 
vd mechaniesand mfrs.the world over. Inval- 
Furniture, 


, Books, L eather, and wherever 
1 0z. bot 
psible self- sealing tube (retails 10¢,) 
or i2¢. if ourdealer hasn't our line, 
TE, 
oe thot gma retail, 5e. ail, 10e. 
without CE. 
202. is pH 4 be. myc Cita 100? 
RUssiA'¢ CEMENT co., 149 Essex Ave.. Gloueesier, Mass, 











Use the Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS} 


Safe, Sure, Effective. $0c. § & $l 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brook 








‘Rheumatism ous" 
Painkiller paar sores ) 
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